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: 
WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM, 
AND THE TAXATION OF AMERICA' 
HENRY KING SIEBENECK 
sé HE DOOR of the King’s apartment opened and the pages en- 
tered preceding his Majesty. He was followed by his burly 
_ son, his Royal Highness, the Duke, a very corpulent prince 
with a coat and face of blazing scarlet: behind them came various . 
officers of state among whom ... | Warrington] at once recognized the 
famous Mr. Secretary Pitt by his tall stature, his eagle eye and beak, his 
grave and majestic presence. 

“As I see that solemn figure passing even a hundred years off, I pro- 
test I feel a present awe and a desire to take my hat off. I am not fright- 
ened at George the Second, nor are my eyes dazzled by the portentous 
appearance of his Royal Highness, the Duke of Culloden and Fontenoy: 
but the Great Commoner, the terrible Cornet of Horse! His figure be- 

® strides our narrow isle of a century back like a colossus, and I hush as he 

® passes in his gouty shoes, his thunderbolt hand wrapped in flannel. Per- 

F haps, as we see him now, issuing with dark looks from the Royal Closet, 
angry scenes have been passing between him and his august master.” 

Thus spake the Victorian novelist, ‘Thackeray.* His comment was ut- 

® tered almost midway between our own times and the heyday of power of 
' Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 30, 


1943. For another article by Mr. Siebeneck on Pittsburgh’s “name-father,” see “William 
Pitt and John Forbes,” ante 24:69-92 (June, 1941).—Ed. 
- 


2 William Makepeace Thackeray, Te Virginians, ch. 58, p. 485 (Biographical Edition, 


York, 1899). 
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our city’s name-father, William Pitt. If we could remove the leaves that Br 
have fallen in the intervening years we should find that this meteor, Pitt, Bt 
had made a deeper indentation, a more profound imprint on the British 

Isles than any statesman who has held the reins of power at Westminster h 


since his era: neither the younger Pitt, Castlereigh, Canning, Palmer- d 


ston, Disraeli, nor any of the men of our own recollection have measured zx 

up to him. B op 
; ] e is . ' 
Pitt, the orator, not only commanded the applause of listening senates, Fp 


but through the fear and admiration he aroused, coerced their votes. He & 


was awe-inspiring. And as a statesman his influence was magnetic. J n 
““Mind agitates the mass,” said the Romans. Pitt’s mind was of such a § 
- 


dynamic nature as to energize all the forces of the realm—forces which Bat 


raised the British flag over India and Canada where men of lesser stature of 
have kept it since his day. ne 

We are here dealing with Pitt’s later years made memorable by his tu 
championing of America. It will be my aim to make clear the political te: 
theories he supported which upheld the contentions of the earliest Amer- fa: 
ican publicists in our revolutionary struggle. The British Stamp Act th 


raised the issue of the power of Parliament to levy internal taxes outside 


Great Britain. The determination of that issue involves a sketch of the we 
history of Parliament in its relation to King and Colonies. Sot 

In the course of the Seven Years’ War, William Pitt had raised Brit- fac 
ain from the depth of despair to the height of glory. Then in 1760 the® Cr 
old King, George II, died and his youthful grandson, George III, suc- pel 
ceeded to the throne. In a trice the kaleidoscope of politics changed. The § sce 
great Pitt was politically doomed. The sovereign’s character was the the 
paramount factor in the ensuing developments. And what was the char- an 


acter of that prince? His mother had described him to her friends as at 
“dull, good boy.” She incessantly drilled into his mind the principles of car 


absolutism as delineated in Bolingbroke’s The Patriot King. And her son} ing 


rege 


was a victim of the Oedipus complex if ever there was one. “George, be i to | 
a King” was her constant adjuration. And the dull good boy fixed his BE the 
limited intelligence on attaining that goal. He, like most dull men, was§ 
suspicious of superior people such as Fox, Pitt, Reynolds, and Nelson.'§ En 
The obstinacy he inherited led him to discharge minister after minister 4 

until he found in Lord North one who could manage Parliament to theB 


3 Thackeray, The Four Georges, 673 (Biographical Edition). 2 ‘ 
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royal desire and thus permit him to be the Patriot King, although in 
that capacity he lost the fairer portion of his patrimony. 

The British King’s right and title to the Thirteen American Colonies 
had its origin in no parliamentary proceedings. ‘That title was based on 
discovery. By the public law of Europe in the Renaissance period discov- 
eries made under the authority of any monarch became the individual 
property of that monarch: the lands discovered did not become ancillary 
portions of his kingdom. Thus when Cortez discovered, or conquered, 
Mexico it became the individual property of the Emperor Charles V— 
not an appanage of his Castilian kingdom. Shortly after Columbus had 
stood the egg on end, other mariners yearned to take a hand at trans- 
atlantic adventures: so John and Sebastian Cabot proposed to Henry VII 
of England to discover new lands for him en route to Cipango. Henry 
gave them unlimited authority to do so, but no money, until they re- 
turned after discovering the Cape Breton Islands. Then he gave them 
ten pounds sterling. Next year they discovered our Atlantic sea coast as 
far south as Virginia when he bestowed a pension of twenty pounds on 
them.5 

No parliamentary subsidy was required for these princely gifts. They 
were paid for out of the royal purse, then filled by the extortions of Ep- 
som and Dudley. The English nation had no stake in the venture. In 
fact it never made any initial investment in any colonization project till 
Cromwell’s time. The acquisition of America was as purely the King’s 
personal transaction as any act of his could be. Henry VII’s title de- 
scended to his remote heir George III unencumbered and intact, save for 
the grants and charters bestowed by his predecessors on sundry colonists 
and others. 

It was only when the tobacco habit gripped Europe that America be- 
came an object of economic interest in England. Then the King exercis- 
ing his prerogative ordered all tobacco from America to be shipped only 
to England. He aimed to monopolize its sale for his own benefit, but in 
the long run failed to get away with it.° 

In the early Stuart period Parliamentary leaders recognized that New 
England and Virginia were not lands annexed to “The Crown,” as 

4 Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 4:49§5 (New York, 1931). 

5 Encyclopedia Britannica, 4:506 (14th Edition). 


6 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 1:426. 








4 HENRY KING SIEBENECK Mar.—JUNE 
Wales had been, but were “the King’s as gotten by conquest” (that is, 
personal acquisition), so that it was improper for Parliament to make 
statutes to govern them, “for the King is to govern only by his Preroga- 
tive, as His Majesty shall think fit.’’’ 

This fundamental concept of the limitation of Parliamentary powers 
consonant to similar situations in history continued unaltered till Stamp 
‘Tax days. The Cromwellian interlude was an exception. But all Crom- 
wellian actions were set at naught by the Restoration. One or two non- 
contentious statutes may have marred the integrity of the theory, bdut, 
broadly speaking, Parliament made no efiort to tax or regulate the lives 
of the people living under the King’s charters in America. 

Lord Mansfield advised that if a colony have an express constitution 
by charter (or so far as it was silent) it carried with it only such part of 
the law of England as was adapted to and proper for that colony’s par- 
ticular situation. “‘Eccicsiastical, revenue and penal laws and a thousand 
other heads do not bind there by implication though in force here at the 
time of settlement.”* Penn’s charter, one typical of the King’s grants, 
provided that English property laws were to remain in force here only 
until changed by the Freemen’s Assembly. The Tory Mansfield was ad- 
vising only as to the status of colonies, not as to Parliament’s power. But 
long continued custom is law, and established colonial rights. 

When Cromwell’s Parliament abolished kingship it declared that the 
Realm of England “and the dominions thereunto belonging” were sub- 
ject to the sole governance of Parliament.? Cromwell was making a clean 
sweep of the Stuarts’ rights and possessions and employed this phraseol- 
ogy to that end. He appears to have been the first Englishman to conceive 
of colonies as appurtenances of a country rather than the property of a 
personal sovereign in a given territory. ‘That may be a corollary to the 
abolition of monarchy, but it totally disregards the theory of government 
by consent of the governed. His phrase seems to have been the precedent 
for the language of William III’s coronation oath, but to have attracted 
no attention at the time. Certainly no one of royal Stuart blood had ever 
expressly abandoned the monarchs’ rights over their American dominions 


before 1783. 


7 Robert L. Schuyler, Parliament and the British Empire, 23 (New York, 1929). 
8 Grenville Papers, 2:476-477.- 
9 Charles H. McIlwain, The American Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation, 3 


(New York, 1922 
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Our hero, George III, as heir at law of Henry VII and his other an- 
cestors, was sovereign in many lands: King in Great Britain, Herzog in 
Hanover, Prince Elector of the Holy Roman Empire, Lord of the Isle 
of Man, King in Ireland, Duke of Alderney, Jersey and the other Chan- 
nel Islands, King in the Thirteen American Colonies and other extra- 
European possessions he or his forebears had acquired. In a word, he was 
ruler of a number of states, most of which had feudal origins. Now, 
feudalism had shed many of its attributes since William the Conquerer 
established it in England. But the core of the feudal system still survived. 
That core was personal allegiance due to the sovereign in his natural 
being, not in his political capacity—vot to the abstraction sometimes called 
“The Crown.” “Where there is but one sovereign all subjects born in 
his dominions . . . are bound to him by one bond of faith and allegiance 
|yet they] ... [are] to be ruled . . . under different laws and customs.” 
So Lord Chief Justice Coke decided in the famous case of the Post-Nati, 
which settled the law on that point for all time.’® 

In 1773 John Adams wrote Governor Hutchinson that his ancestors 

ad come to America because they deemed it outside the bounds of the 

‘alm and out of the reach of English laws (just as Normandy had pre- 
viously been): that the King of England by granting the Puritan char- 
ters had affirmed that identical principle. His ancestors, he said, had 
“compacted” with the King for homage and allegiance in his natural ca- 
pacity, not with him as a representative of the English nation. And he 
added these significant words: “The English Nation cannot show that it 
ever acquired title to America.”"' 

The persecution of the Puritans by the Established Church of Eng- 
land was still a vivid tradition in the minds of the great-grandsons of the 
Puritan emigrants. Those victims of over-regimentation by the govern- 
ing class of the realm had left England to escape the Ecclesiastical Court 
of High Commission which ferreted out dissenters and imprisoned pas- 
tors and their flocks; to avoid the tithing-men and their extortionate 
claims; the censorship by the Bishops of all printing; the church courts 
with their proctors and apparitors enforcing decrees for libellous writings 
and manifold similar offenses. None of these adjutants of the uniformi- 
tarian Archbishop Laud could reach them in America. And the King, 

Il Howells State Trials, Col. 367 ff. 


'McIlwain, The American Revolution, 134, 125. 
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> the Puritans “‘out of the land,” as 


whether still determined to “harry’ 
he had threatened, or from more humane motives, had given them char- 
ters which to them were as the Constitution became to their descendants. 

Adams’ contentions were of course good law, buttressed by Coke’s 
opinion—that allegiance was personal and unitary—that the different 


peoples, subjects of the same King, had different rights, just as they spoke 


different languages or dialects. Especially they had different representa- § 


tive bodies, each competent to levy taxes on its own people in aid of that 


common sovereign. Thus before the accession of the present royal house 


to the British throne, the “Estates” in Hanover had voted $300,000 to | 


the Hanoverian ambassador at London to ensure George I’s accession."* 


And beyond a doubt that sum of money aided the Whig party in carry- § 


ing out the terms of the Act of Settlement. 
Turning now to the origin of Parliament. It is an offshoot of the 


feudal system. As William the Conqueror established that form of gov- 


ernment, the King was supposed to live “of his own,” that is, from the | 
revenues of the innumerable manors he had reserved for himself, and to | 


demand the military services which his feudal tenants had obligated | 


themselves to perform. But the feudal array soon proved unsatisfactory 
as against mercenary armies, and for their foreign wars William’s suc- 


cessors felt the need of tapping the growing wealth of the realm outside 


the ranks of their military tenants. Yet these medizval rulers had only § 


the most casual acquaintance with their peoples: to learn how many 


hearths there were in a given town, for instance, they were obliged to | 


consult the burghers of that town. And as a convenient method of ac- § 


quiring such knowledge of many towns, manors, and districts, represen- 


tative assemblies began to be convoked by sovereigns all over western 


Europe, beginning with the Fueros of Aragon in 1063 and including} 
Riksdags, Etats Generaux, Stande, States, Cortes, and Parliaments. 


Even the Isle of Man had its “House of Keys.” 


Such representative bodies originally were merely organs of taxation— | 


not of legislation. For it must never be forgotten that long after the Nor- J 


man Conquest the making of new laws was as abhorrent as it was rare. 


The cry of the nation expressed in its early charters is for the preservation | 


12 A. W. Ward in Cambridge Modern History, 6:8 (New York, 1909). 


' 
13 J. R. Strayer and C. H. Taylor, Studies in Early French Taxation, 21 (Cambridge, § 


1939); Hilaire Belloc, A History of England, 2:44-50 (New York, 1927). 
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of old laws, not the making of new ones. Magna Carta bound the King 
to levy no new taxes without the consent of the magnates of the realm. 
Then as trade and commerce grew the Plantagenet kings sought to 
reach this new source of revenue. Edward I on the eve of one of his 
ever-recurring wars appealed to his public with the slogan: “What con- 
cerns all, should be approved by all.”” He summoned his Model Parlia- 
ment directing the sheriffs to cause knights of the shires and burgesses of 
the towns to be elected. They met at the same time as the prelates and 
barons who formed the Great Council. Yet the elected Commoners were 
well aware that they had been assembled only to tax themselves." 

At first the Lords and the Commoners made separate grants of money 
which they tendered to the King by written indentures. Usually the 
grants made by the Commoners were far greater than those of the 
Lords, for export duties on wool formed the bulk of the grants, and the 
merchant class primarily made these payments. So when Lords’ and 
Commoners’ grants became joint affairs the Commoners insisted on 
their priority in importance. Hence the rule that money-bills must orig- 
inate in the House of Commons. When the Lords sent down a bill to 
have the streets of Westminster paved at the property-owners’ expense, 
the lower house indignantly rejected it as a money-bill. But these money- 
grants were not originally listed as laws. In the early days they occasion- 
ally appear among the recorded statutes because some condition is an- 
nexed, and is so interwoven with the grant as to make it in effect part of 
a new law.'S 

The Commons learned by experience that sometimes redress of griev- 
ances might be obtained in exchange for a grant of money. By this means 
very gradually they encroached on the lawmaking sphere previously 
monopolized by the Great Council. But for a long time there were two 
statute-making bodies in England: Parliament, consisting of Lords and 
Commons, and at the same time the Great Council of Prelates and Bar- 
ons from which the Commons were excluded.'® The court of last resort 
in England as lately as 1915 judicially ruled that the assembly which en- 


acted the famous Statute Quia Emptores was not a Parliament because 


14 Encyclopedia Britannica, 17:316 ff. (14th Ed.). 


'S Henry Hallam, The Constitutional History of England, 483-484 (New York, 1873). 
16 Encyclopadia Britannica, 17:316 ff.; David Hume, History of England, 2:638 (New 
York, 1879). 
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no Commoners attended it.'? And in Pennsylvania our supreme court 
justices reported that no less than forty-eight English statutes made with- § 
out the consent of the Commons were in full force and effect in this | 
state."* 

Parliament in the past six centuries may then be said to have acted ina | 


7 


body. Both Macaulay and Hallam note this diversification of functions} 


dual capacity: first as a tax-granting body, and, second, as a lawmakin 


5 


particularly. And to this day the distinction persists. In 1909 the Lord | 
rejected in toto the Liberal Party’s budget. After two appeals to the elec- 1 
torate that party, with George V’s aid, secured the enactment of a basi ; 


statute, under which the Lords cannot act adversely on a money-bill—§ 1 


either to reject or amend it. On general legislation they still may exercis e 
a qualified negative.'? Ss | 


EXTERNAL TAXATION AND THE NAVIGATION ACTS S | 


Control of external commerce had long been a potent weapon in th t 


hands of England’s rulers in obtaining military support in aid of her con-B 


tinental wars. For instance, Edward III prohibited the export of English © 
wool to Flanders, and brought dire distress upon that land of cloth- 7 
makers. It produced a rebellion under Jan van Artevelde against Flan- t 
ders’ Francophile ruler, and its rescission made the Flemings England’s i 
allies in her war against France.*° j 

In Cromwell’s day, the Dutch, from their predominance in interna-] d 


tional trade, were known as the “‘wagoners of the sea,” greatly to the t! 


envy of their English cousins. To overcome this Dutch commercial su- A 


periority Cromwell devised his Navigation Acts. He, of course, absolutely 
controlled England’s ports and by his navy those of her former King’s Se 


dominions: and in exercise of that control he forbade the landing in those] 


ports of any wares from Dutch ships except such goods as were the pro-H 
duce of the Netherlands. Thus in England he curtailed the Dutch inter-§ & 
national carrying trade. Bd 


And the same rule was applied to all foreign shipping. Whether th ™ 


17 St. John’s Peerage Claim A.C., 1915, p.283. 


18 Judges’ Report 3 Binney’s Reports, 399 ff. 
19 Encyclopadia Britannica, 17:316 ff. 


20 Henri Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, 2:107 (Bruxell 1922 
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results of the Navigation Acts benefited English shipping in the long 
run is still a matter of dispute, but most authorities agree that the Dutch 
trade was injured thereby. 

Charles II was equally hostile to the Dutch and had his willing Par- 
liament re-enact Cromwell’s measure and extend it to cover the shipping 
of America, Scotland, and the Channel Islands. Virginia tobacco had 
been subject to a plantation duty of a penny a pound. It was found that 
by shipping tobacco from Virginia to Boston and there paying that duty 
to royal officials the cargo could then legally be reshipped to Bordeaux or 
Amsterdam. To stop this evasion the Navigation Acts were amended by 
requiring the American skipper to give bond so worded that it was forfeit 
unless on his return he proved by customs’ release issued in England that 
he had landed his cargo in that country.*' 

Whatever theoretic rights the then nascent American shipping trade 
had, it was caught in a forked stick; English ports were absolutely con- 
trolled by English laws; in other ports American ships could gain lawful 
entry only by treaties made by their sovereign, the English King—how- 
ever beneficial direct trade might be to both sides. Therefore the practical 
Yankee skipper abjectly submitted to these trade regulations including 
the payment of customs duties to English officials in American ports. 
Those duties were purely incidental to the regulation of trade—the ob- 
ject desired by King, Parliament, and the English merchants. But these 
duties were trivial matters. Bancroft shows that for thirty years before 
the Stamp Act the average annual amount of all customs collected in 
America was only nineteen hundred pounds, while the expenditures for 
the same period for maintaining the customs houses averaged annually 
seven thousand pounds.** 

So at the time of the Stamp Act, the British Parliament may be said to 
have acted like an Interstate Commerce Commission: its admitted pow- 
er to regulate trade between foreign nations and Britain and the King’s 
dominions necessarily implied the power to levy external taxes on the 


trade of those dominions. 


21 Alfred T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 60 ff. (Boston, 1915 
Lawrence A. Harper, The English Navigation Laws (New York, 1939); “Acts of Trade” 
in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 


22 George Bancroft, History of the United States, 3:362 (Boston, 1876). 
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Thus in matters where the King had not by charter induced emigra- 


tion to America he by exercise of his prerogative or by assenting to an act ig : 
of Parliament might regulate the commercial relations between his sub- 7 
jects in the Dominions and the rest of the world. 

This did not include internal taxation. Penn’s Charter illustrates the 
point. So far from recognizing the supreme power of Parliament, the | 
King bluntly annuls the Statute Quia Emptores in Pennsylvania. Laws i n 
might be made there and taxes levied—both with the consent of the F G 


“freemen of that country”—subject, however, to a qualified veto by the F di 


King. In Section XVII the King expressly covenants not to levy any tax BV 
on the property of the inhabitants of that dominion: also that he will not F di 
collect customs duties there on exports or imports save with the Assem- a 


bly’s consent or by act of Parliament. If the language of this section is not © ti 
clear enough Section XIX resolves the doubt by providing that interpre- J 


3 


tations of doubtful meanings of the charter shall always be made favor- % sc 


ably to the interests of Penn. As Penn’s profits in the venture depended 


on attracting settlers to Pennsylvania any interpretation of this Charter 


Re A RATT, 


that would have enabled Parliament to levy internal taxes would have Fh: 
driven emigrants to Rhode Island or elsewhere to save their inherited © si 
rights of self-taxation on matters essential to their livelihood. That would © la 
manifestly have impaired the value of Penn’s sixteen-thousand-pound in- e 


vestment.?? Sul 


Constitutionally, therefore, the British Parliament might, the King § so 
approving, regulate American trade, incidentally raising a nominal reve- FF 
nue by customs duty on it, but no power to levy internal taxes on the § of 
freemen of America existed in King or Parliament. There was a world ite 


of difference between the two systems of taxation. Benjamin Franklin § nz 
was to expound that difference graphically: customs duties were added to § ri 
the price of imported goods—luxuries, he called them. If an American § to 


did not choose to pay the price thus established he did without the lux- 


TORRES: 


uries; as for necessities America was more than self-sustaining. More- § of 
over, he added, there was a natural equity in the imposition of such duties: F “t 
it was a recompense for the British navy’s service in freeing the seas of § so 


23 For the text of Penn’s Charter see Howard M. Jenkins, ed., Pennsylvania Colonial 


and Federal, 1:223 (Philadelphia, 1903). 
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pirates. Internal taxes were wholly different: living or dying, under the 
Stamp Tax, the American must pay for every act he performed. 


PARLIAMENTARY LEGISLATION APART 
FROM TRADE REGULATIONS 

During nearly two centuries Parliament had sporadically enacted 
measures which obliquely asserted its power over America. For instance, 
Guy Fawkes Day was made a holiday in realm and dominions—no one 
dissenting. If Americans heard of the act they may have thought that 
Wales and Berwick-upon-T weed, the Scottish frontier post, were the 
dominions referred to. Later, Sunday sports were forbidden in the realm 
and dominions; doubtless Boston registered no protest to such a recogni- 
tion of its own Sabbatarian regulations. A few other non-contentious laws 
may have been made before the Glorious Revolution. But they may rea- 
sonably be classified as political rodomontade such as no deliberative body 
ever wholly escapes in the long run.*4 Serious repressive measures had 
been enacted against the border ruffians in Wales but that principality 
had been annexed to “the Crown” in 1284 and received a different clas- 
sification from the American dominions before it was merged with Eng- 
land by the Tudors. 

Conflicting interests besieged eighteenth-century Parliaments to reg- 
ulate American importations to suit their diverse aims. Compromises were 
sometimes effected between these conflicting claims with curious results. 
For instance, the British Act of 1750 relieved American pig and bar iron 
of all import duties at London (not at Bristol), and the same act prohib- 
ited the erection of any more slitting mills, plating forges, and steel fur- 
naces in America. Obviously one provision was made to placate some jar- 
ring interest. But Thomas Penn thought the effect would be beneficial 
to his province, and helped to lobby the bill through Parliament. Its im- 
portance was slight, however, for as late as 1755 only seventy-nine tons 
of bar iron were exported. The prohibitory clauses of the act were not 
] 


“taken seriously,” as in the following decade the Schuylkill Valley blos- 


somed out with new iron plants.*5 Other restrictions were doubtless 
24 Schuyler (p.24) has unearthed most of these statutes. 


25 Arthur C. Bining, Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century, 1$4-158 
(Harrisburg, 1938). 
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treated in the same fashion. Indeed it seems probable that the Parliamen-§ 
tary leaders expected nothing else. They had gratified all claimants.  “j 
It cannot fairly be asserted that American charter rights were impaired fo) 
by such unenforced legislation. Americans in 1765 were not restrained tio 
from denying the lack of power in Parliament as to extra-territorial leg. lev 


islation; Americans were not hurt by unenforced statutes; hence they— 


Oy 


were not by their silence estopped later on to complain about enforced re- 


raf 


oc 


fs 


ey 


ere 


strictions. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 
‘The Channel Islands present the nearest analogue to the Americar 
Colonies in the matter of parliamentary powers. Those islands had beer 
part of Normandy before the French conquered the mainland in 1204 


from King John of England. But the Islanders adhered to the Plantage- 


SAFE LTE RCTS PRED My 


pai 


nets and have ever since continued to be subjects of the English Kings 


Otherwise they were and are not now connected with England at all. I: 
7 = ula 

1805 a British anti-smuggling act, which in terms applied to them, 
ggiing mz 


Bu 


“+ appamecmr wn car 


evoked their opposition. They asserted that they, the Islanders, had a bet- 
ter right to legislate for Britain than Britain had to make laws for them, 
“Our Duke has become your King,” they said. Whereupon Parliamen: 
modified the act in question to comply with their demands. In 1891 an 


order in council was refused validation by the Islanders’ “States” and the 


rl a cg i 


order was forthwith rescinded. The Islands have never been taxed by 


Parliament, but they do make voluntary contributions to the imperial J »t 
treasury.*° 


In the same general category is Ireland. Its case was modified by 


LE SELAPOIIN CC, 


Poyning’s Act, extorted from the Irish Parliament in Tudor days. ‘Too 1 
many complications are involved in the Irish case for it to be summarized R"* 
here. John Adams and the Irish publicists, however, made similar con- 


tentions. In 1780, the Whigs controlling, Parliament conceded the 


SET. 
4 2 
o 


gravamen of the Irish contentions to be correct. 





Pa 


CONCLUSIONS 


We conclude :-— 


diet exit th ol Si PE TS 


1. Parliament in 1765 had no constitutional right to levy internal 
taxes except in Great Britain. 
26 McIlwain, The 


American Revolution, 83-91; Encyclopedia Britannica, 4:230 
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t3 


2. Since the early years of the seventeenth century Parliament had so 


© “inched up” in the matter of interstate and foreign trade regulation, that 


formerly unconstitutional statutes had by acquiescence became constitu- 
tional; and that incidentally thereto Parliament had acquired the right to 
levy export and import duties, in the King’s Dominions. 


oi 
egi 


3. The general restrictive legislation had under one guise or another 
occasionally found its way into the statute book; but that such legislation 
either was not enforced or was enforced so laxly as not to injure or af- 
fect Americans or to create valid precedents against American pleas of 


ultra vires; that Parliament had by so legislating exceeded its powers.*’ 


PART PLAYED BY WILLIAM PITT 


i 


Havi I re 


part played by William Pitt in expounding those limitations. 


1o 
iS 


reviewed the limitations of Parliament’s powers, cur to the 
George III, unable to tolerate great intellects about him, soon manip- 


ulated matters so as to force Pitt to resign: Newcastle, the veteran party- 


= manager, suffered a like fate to make room for the King’s favorite, Lord 


Bute, his mentor and factotum. Bute made peace with France and then, 


27Professor McIlwain (The American Re 


ution, 2 ff. 











lays great stress on the change 

n Parliament’s power r the Dominions that the Revolution of 1688 brought about: 
> says the coronation oath of William and Mary obligated them to govern the realm 
and “the dominions thereunto belonging” according to the statutes “in Parliament agreed 
’ Thereby, he maintains, Parliament acquired power over the ninions which it did 
not previously have; that this change, revolutionary in its nature, was binding on the 
English nation and the soverei both parties assenting to it; but that it was not binding 
n the people of the Dominions who, even after recognizing William and Marv as sover- 
eigns, had never assented to the enlargement of Parliament’s power over t Dominions. 
The Bill of Rights (Hallam, The Constitutional History of England, 5376) provided 
that no charter granted before October 23, 1689, should be invalidated by that act. This 


applies to American charters and even, when read in connection with the coronation oath, 


seems clearly to indicate that Parliament then was making no change in the status of the 





led tl @ King’s overseas Dominions, especially those protected by royal charters. Macaulay in his 
@ very full account of the revolutionary proceedings does not mention any debates about 
é the “Dominions” phase of the coronation oath; while he does deal at ere length on 
; the “Religious” phase of that oath. It ems difficult to believe that an enormous ex- 
@ Pension of Parliament’ »W ( 1 ncealed in the wording of the oath each ne 
* 
% 
=: reign Was to IK¢ 

— The cl ve th 1 sta : the Glori Revoluti he } } . 

nternag lang n the yal status whic i¢ Glorious Revolution brought about was a 
4 
me mtter of practice rather than one of legal theory (Hallam, 516). The very practical 
E who wore the Crown during the following generation fully realized that constant, 
e increasing grants of money by Parliament were necessary to beat the French and keep 
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fearing impeachment if his dealings with the French minister, Choiseul, 


became known, resigned to make way for Grenville. 4 


The fiscal burden of the Seven Years’ War had been heavy, and the § 
Exchequer needed replenishing. Grenville carried a cider-tax through § 
Parliament by a close vote over bitter protests of the cider-making squire- J 
archy. Next year the treasury still required alimentation and Grenville § 
and the King sought for a source of revenue that might be tapped with- § 
out evoking more protests from the House of Commons. America had no 
representatives in the House and so Grenville and his royal master re- 
solved to make America pay. The entering wedge was to be a stamp tax. § 

Grenville sent for the colonial agents, and expounded the measure to 


them. Benjamin Franklin, one of the agents, asked him why he did not § 





proceed in the constitutional way—why he did not requisition the colonial § 
assemblies as his predecessors had done for many years. “Impractical,” | 
said Grenville: Maryland had failed to meet the last requisition made on | 
her. It is only just, he said, that America should pay part of the cost off 
freeing her frontiers from the menace of hostilities.** 
He overlooked the fact that after the French had withdrawn, Pon- 
tiac’s War in 1763-64 demonstrated that America’s frontiers were still f 
subject to the menace of hostile attack. Grenville, too, was oblivious t 
the situation in America produced by then recent developments. No soon- 
er had peace been made, including the cession by France of our Central] 
West, than His Britannic Majesty by proclamation forbade his “loving | 
subjects” to make settlements west of the Atlantic watershed—thereby,§ 
for instance, cutting down the territory granted to William Penn by one-| 


third. The area from Johnstown to the Mississippi was set aside as a fur- 


the Crown on their own heads. So these sovereigns grew accustomed to limit the selection} 
of their chief counsellors to that political party which from time to time controlled a majori- 

ty of the House of Commons. Monarchs did not persist in actions running counter to the | 
pleasure of that majority. But, says the Encyclopedia Britannica (17:319), “‘it is curiou fy 
to observe the indirect methods by which the Commons were henceforth kept in subjection § 
to the Crown and the territorial aristocracy: the infamous system of bribing the memben j 


themselves became a recognized instrument of administration.” 


SENSOR 


¥. 
& 


We may entirely agree with Professor McIlwain that Parliament’s powers over the 
Dominions were limited before the Glorious Revolution, and at the same time dissent © 
from his conclusion that the coronation oath of William and Mary was designed to enlargt 
those powers. ; 
28 Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin, 320-336 ff. (New York, 1938). 
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preserve for the new Northwest Company. That group of influential 
Englishmen hoped to rival the success of the famous Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, which in one year had made a profit of twenty-five thousand 
pounds on an outlay of only five thousand pounds paid for American 
peltries. 


“It does appear to us,” 


wrote Lord Hillsborough, “that the extension 
of the fur trade depends entirely upon the Indians being undisturbed in 
the possession of their hunting grounds, and that all colonizing does in 
its nature, and must in its consequences, operate to the prejudice of that 
branch of commerce... .” The main object of colonizing, he added, was 
to extend the commerce of England.*? Hillsborough presumably had 
never heard of the religious troubles which led to the colonization of New 
England, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 

Under the 1763 scheme of appropriation, thus proclaimed, it is hard 
tosee how the Thirteen Colonies stood to gain any increase in the amount 
of land available for the extension of their settlements. Their efforts in 
the Seven Years’ War.seemed to have rather the opposite effect. And for 
a new country—one poor in ready money—those efforts had been very 
great. Pennsylvania with some 200,000 inhabitants had contributed 
four hundred forty thousand pounds net.?° Moreover in Forbes’s con- 
quest of Fort Duquesne, Pennsylvania and Virginia had supplied 4,600 
men, as against 1,300 Highlanders, 400 Royal Americans, and a 
company of British Artillery.3’ Hence this part of America seems to have 
borne its fair share of the burden. 

In spite of Franklin’s objections Grenville pushed his Stamp Act 
through Parliament in the spring of 1765. At the time, Pitt was laid up 
with the gout, and the only voice raised in the House of Commons to 
defend America was that of Colonel Isaac Barré, who dubbed the Amer- 
icans, ““The Sons of Liberty,” and whose name has been perpetuated in 
that of the great anthracite coal center of Wilkes-Barre. Grenville 
treated the whole of Britain’s American territory as a unit, and pledged 


the proceeds of the sales of stamps to the support of garrisons needed in 


29 Justin Winsor, ed., Narrative and Critical History of America, 6:687 (Boston, 1887); 
G. C. Davidson, The Northwest Company, 4 (Berkeley, 1918); Beckles Willson, The 
Great Company, 274 (Toronto, 1899). 

30 Basil Williams, The Life of William Pitt, 2:180 (London, 1913). 

3! Gertrude S. Kimball, ed., Correspondence of William Pitt, t:xiii (New York, 1906). 
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Canada, while the Thirteen Colonies would be required to pay for almost 
ali the stamps. Franklin believed that there was not enough gold and sil- 
ver in them to pay for one year’s supply of stamps. 

However, what was mainly at stake was the principle—could the Brit- 
ish reach out beyond their insular confines and at their sole pleasure force 
America to pay tribute to them by direct taxation The Stamp Tax itself 
was meant to be only the opening gun. But, “the power to tax is the 
power to destroy,” said Chief Justice John Marshall. 

Almost before the news of the passage of the Stamp Act reached 
America, the King dismissed Grenville from office. His reasons were 
purely personal, and did not imply any change of the Royal heart with 
reference to America. In the summer of 1765 the Rockingham Whigs 


were inducted into office. They were the younger members of that party, 





liberal in their tendencies, but inclined not to thwart their sovereign’s § 


caprices. 

America’s reception of the Stamp Act was ominous. Stamps were 
burned, collectors forced by no gentle means to resign their commissions, 
and some British officials’ houses were destroyed. More effective still 
were the Non-Importation Agreements which were signed throughout 
the country. Half of the Anglo-American trade was ended by that 
means, and debts due to British merchants were practically uncollect- 
in 


1) - 


e. 

The Stamp Tax Congress met and petitioned the British government 
for repeal of the statute. All these proceedings aroused British merchants 
who communicated their woes to their representatives. Franklin organ- 
ized the movement and soon floods of protests poured in from every one 
interested in the American trade. The new Rockingham government 
was naturally anxious to avoid trouble and decided to support Repeal. It 
was a matter of considerable doubt, however, whether a majority could 
be obtained in the House of Commons to rescind the action taken by 
only the previous year. But at the critical moment Pitt recovered his 
health and announced his intention of speaking for Repeal. When the 
debate on that subject opened in the House “Americans crowded the gal- 
leries. To them Pitt came as an angel and a savior; to the House he came 
as a master and ruler.”33 

32 Winsor, Narrative and critical History, 6:29 f. 


33 Williams, Life of William Pitt, 2-188 
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Pitt arose and said: “It is my opinion that this Kingdom has no right 


i to lay a tax upon the Colonies . . . they are subjects . . . equally entitled 


} with yourselves to al] the natural rights . . . of Englishmen. . . they are 


entitled to the common right of representation and cannot be bound to 
pay taxes without their consent. Taxation is no part of the governing 
power. T'axes are voluntary gifts and grants of the Commons alone . . . 
When, therefore, we give and grant, we give what is our own. But in 
an American tax, what do we do? We, your Majesty’s Commons of 
Great Britain give and grant to your Majesty—what? our own prop- 
erty? No. We give and grant to your Majesty the property of your 
Majesty’s Commons in America. It is an absurdity in terms. . . . The 
Commons of America, represented in their several Assemblies, have ever 
been in possession of their constitutional right of giving and granting 
their own money. They would have been slaves if they had not enjoyed 
it...I shall never own the justice of taxing America internally until 
she enjoys the right of representation.” He then added: “At the same 
time, this Kingdom, as the supreme governing and legislative power, 
has always bound the Colonies by her laws, her regulations of trade, 
navigation, manufacture—in everything, except that of taking their 
money out of their pockets without their consent.” 

The phrase “supreme governing,” rings unpleasantly in our ears. But 
Pitt’s thirty years in the House may have taught him just how far he 
ould go in denying that House’s authority; how much he must concede 
to the amour propre of a body whose precursors had unthroned Kings 
and abolished the House of Peers. At least he adhered to the theory of 
Parliament’s duality of functions—tax-levying and legislating. 

The Government leader in the House, General Henry Seymour Con- 
way, had not been responsible for introducing the Stamp Act, and so he 
could and did with good grace agree with Pitt’s conclusions and an- 
nounced his associates’ support of the repealer. 

With Grenville, no longer a minister but still a member of the House, 
t was different. He chose to break a lance with the great orator. He took 
ip Pitt’s admission that the Kingdom had the sovereign, the supreme leg- 
lative power over America and averred that “taxation is a part of that 
sovereign power.” It is one branch of legislation. It had been exercised 


over those who were not represented: the County Palatine of Chester and 


Sthe Bishopric of Durham—before they sent representatives to Parlia- 
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ment. “I appeal,” he said, “for proof of the preambles of the acts which 
gave them their representatives” —acts of Henry VIII and Charles IL.*§ 

Grenville then referred to his acts of generosity to “the ungrateful 
people of America,” and levelled the accusation of sedition against their 
abettors. This was too much for Pitt, and he rose again and said: “Sorry | 
I am to hear the liberty of speech in this House imputed as a crime ...§ 


I rejoice that America has resisted. Three million people so dead to all f 





feeling of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves would have been fitf 
instruments to make slaves of the rest of us... I come not here armed af 
all points . .. with the Statute book doubled down in dogs’ ears to defend} 
the cause of liberty. If I had, I myself would have cited the two cases off 
Chester and Durham . . . to show that . . . parliaments were ashamed off 
taxing people without their consent and allowed them representatives . ..} 
Wales . . . was never taxed by Parliament till it was incorporated . . 
There is a plain distinction between taxes levied for the purpose of raising 
revenue and duties imposed for the regulation of trade . . . although ir 
consequence some revenue may accidentally arise from the latter . . .” 

“The gentleman asks, when were the Colonies emancipated? I desir 
to know, when they were made slaves? . . . The profits to Great Britain] 
from the trade of the Colonies in all branches is two million [pounds] : 
year. This is the fund that carried you triumphantly through the last war 
. .. that is the price America pays for her protection . . . Shall a miserabl 
financier . . . boast that he can bring a peppercorn into the exchequer t 
the loss of millions to the nation!” He said let ““The Stamp Act be re- 
pealed absolutely, totally and immediately: let the reason for the repeal be 
assigned—because it was founded on an erroneous principle.” 

Repeal carried. Friends and foes alike were struck dumb by Pitt’s ora- 
tory. He spoke like a man inspired—“Heavens, what a fellow is this 
Pitt”, wrote Charlemont, “I had his bust before, but nothing less than 
his statue will content me now”; “Not a man was found to arraign hi 
reasoning,” wrote an opponent, “Nor one lawyer to prove that we have} 
a right to tax our own colonies.”?* 

This was Pitt’s great service to America. It put off the Revolution for 
ten years. Those years were years of growth and development on thi 
side of the Atlantic. They witnessed the migration of a vast host 0] 

34 Modern Eloquence, 12:565 ff. (Philadelphia, 1903) 

35 Williams, Life of William Pitt, 2:195. 
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Scotch-Irish to America. Trade restrictions and rack-renting Irish land- 
lords intent on squeezing the last penny out of tenants drove hundreds, if 
not thousands, of the best fighting men in the world across the Atlantic.3® 
They were anti-British to a man and promptly took up the American 
cause. Ihe British officers under Howe, who had become well ac- 
quainted with their adversaries after the occupation of Philadelphia, 
termed the Revolution a “‘Scotch-Irish Rebellion,” for more than a third 
of Washington’s army were natives of Ireland.*’ 

Locally, we have only to recall such names as O’Hara, Craig, Orms- 
by, Hand, and a score of others to understand how much the success of 
the Revolution was due to this influx of Scotch-Irishmen. Had the Stamp 
Tax of 1765 produced the Revolution many of those fighting men would 
have still been in Europe. The postponement of that inevitable conflict 
for ten years was of incalculable advantage to America. 

If a judicial decision of the constitutional issue between Pitt and Gren- 
ville is sought, the St. John’s Peerage Claim noted above is the closest 
approximation to that result that can reasonably be expected: There the 
claimant to the peerage based his case on an ancestor’s attendance in 
1290 at the assembly which enacted the Statute Quia Emptores. The 
Court of last resort ruled against him—that statute-making body was not 
a Parliament, it held, because it contained no Commoners, while during 
the same year a tax-levying body of lords and commons met which that 
ancestor did not attend. 

Thus lawmaking and tax-levying were judicially distinguished, even 
as Pitt contended. Had Claimant’s ancestor attended a session of law- 
makers in 1390 when the Parliament of lords and commons had super- 
seded the Great Council’s lawmaking functions, that attendance in the 
House of Peers would have established Claimant’s title. 

Lord Parker, speaking for the Court in 1915, very aptly remarked 
(p.309) that on account of modern historical investigations we know 
now much more about early Parliaments than the last century did. The 
notion that the power to levy direct taxes necessarily includes legislative 
power and vice versa would have seemed absurd to the early parliamen- 
tarians. William Pitt rightly diagnosed the case from the symptoms: the 

3°Charles A. Hanna, The Scotch-Irish, 177 ff. (New York, 1902); Henry J. Ford, 


The Scotch-Irish in America, 202-204 (Princeton, 1915). 
37 Michael J. O’Brien, A Hidden Phase of American History, 135 (Dodd, 1919). 
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diverging forms of money-bills with the “we give and grant” formula, as 
against the statute form—the King “by and with the advice and con- 
sent” clause, made manifest to him that this duality of functions still con- 


stitutionally persisted. Parliament before 1765 had confined its direct tax- 


i? a 


levying practice to Britain; its essentially local character could not sud- 
denly be expanded; it could not tax Hanover, Ireland or Pennsylvania 
internally. 


Exceptional instances of parliamentary action taxing Durham or Ches- 


% 


ter for a short time prove nothing. Even the principle that the King 


could not tax without the consent of his subjects was violated on many 





occasions from Edward I’s day to James II’s. Still the principle prevailed. 
Pitt did not base his conclusions upon any abstract postulate of the unitary 
character of sovereignty or on any other superficial generalization. He 
treated the subject of parliamentary powers as a matter of natural 
growth or evolution. Nature seldom builds an institution on clear-cut log- J 


ical lines.3* 





In his later years Pitt suffered from manic depressive insanity, accord- Jj 
ing to his latest British biographer, William C. Brian Tunstall.3? He § 


headed a reorganized ministry in 1766. Soon his health gave way and he 


remained in a state of mental eclipse for two years, when he resigned. 


Bee ile scar 


Seldom did he appear in his capacity as Earl of Chatham in the House of 


Lords. In 1777 he made that fine speech in the House of Lords, saying 


PRIS 


“You can never conquer America—never.” 


In 1778 he died broken-hearted over the rupture with America. 





8 Grenville’s reference to Chester was irrelevant. After the Conquest it was mad 








county palatine (frontier) “with an independent parliament of its own.” Welsh inroads § 





necessitated keeping its natural leaders at home. When those troubles were over the palati- 





nate ceased to have any reason for existence, and Parliament, perhaps inadvertently, in- 








cluded it in the tax levy. But complaints arose and it was granted representation. Durham 





had its “palatine assembly which dealt with fiscal questions”; it was on the Scotch frontier 





and its history is somewhat similar to Chester’s.—Encyclopadia Britannica, 5:423; 7:762 
39 William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (London, 1938). 
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of the Ohio was Colonel Conrad Weiser, the trusted Indian agent 
of the Penns, who led a small party of men to this vital position to raise 
the flag of old England in the face of French aspirations, and treat with 
the Indians at Logstown, in August of 1748. The detailed story of this 
historic expedition is given in the diary of Colonel Weiser, well-known 
to all local historians. 

No Lutherans were here to greet him on his arrival, for his visit was 
made twenty years in advance of the Treaty of Fort Stanwix, in Novem- 
ber of 1768, at which time the lands east of the Allegheny River, and 
south of the Cherry Tree line, were purchased from the Indians by the 
Penns. When these lands were opened to sale and settlement, April 3, 
1769, a number of Lutheran pioneers from the counties of eastern Penn- 
sylvania took up farms in Westmoreland and Fayette counties; but some 
of their stouter-hearted brethren were here in advance of the Land 
Office. One of them was Adam Beyerle, who built his log cabin in the 
Brush Creek valley as early as 1759. He established his claim by toma- 
hawk right; and the records of Fort Pitt prove that he and his cattle 
made not a little trouble for the garrison in times of Indian raids. One of 
the best parish histories of western Pennsylvania has this to say of the 
earliest settlers of old Westmoreland: 

John Herold sold lands near Greensburg to Detars in 1760. Andrew Har- 
man settled in the Ligonier valley in 1769. Michael Rodebaugh came about 
1760. Christopher and Daniel Herold settled near Youngwood about the same 
time. Christopher Walthour came in 1764, and purchased a mill site from John 
Rodebaugh at the junction of Bushy Run and Brush Creek. John Peter Miller 
came in 1764. John Wagle came in 1765.7 

‘Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on January 5, 
1943. Dr. Burgess is a former president of the Pittsburgh Synod of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church of the United Lutheran Church in America, and the author of works on 
Lutheran history —Ed. 

2 William A. Zundel, History of Old Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, 20 (published 


by the Church Council, 
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During the five years immediately after the opening of the land for 
settlement, a number of Lutheran families from east of the mountains, af w 
well as a few from their Fatherland, came to the Westmoreland settle- 
ments; and their names are still found on the records of scores of B G 
churches in the twenty-five counties of western Pennsylvania. In some ¥ jn 
instances, the families of settlers would tarry for a year or two in one of Box 
the older settlements, until they could improve their possessions and seek BF th 
out permanent homes farther north or west. Among these were the x 
Frantz and Rupp families of Armstrong County, the Klingensmith and] 
Hill families of the Kiskiminitas valley, and the Best family of Clarion m 
County. Bu 

Some of these pioneers suffered heavily at the hands of the Indians, a R 


the massacre of the Henry family in the Harolds settlement in 1779, and 


that of the Klingensmith family, near the present site of Jeannette inf re 
1781, clearly prove. In order to defend themselves against these bloody § F; 


forays, they built blockhouses in all the settlements, and organized scout 


Se 


troops of young men. Among the pioneer forts of old Westmoreland 


ificte 


were: Fort Allen, near the present site of Old Zion Church; Fort Rugh, ® yz 


rn 


sic 
S vi 


= m 
i 


about two miles south of Greensburg; Fort Walthour in the Brush 
Creek settlement; Fort Kepple, on the Delmont road north of Greens- § 
burg; Fort Marchand on Sewickley Creek; Fort Shippen and Fort 3 
Lochry in Unity Township. The most violent outbreaks against the 
frontier settlements took place during the Revolution, and were insti- 
gated by the British at Detroit. Not until August 20, 1794, when 
General Anthony Wayne crushed the Indians at the Battle of Fallen 


Timbers, was the frontier safe against their attacks. 





THE PALATINE PIONEERS 

Ali the Evangelical Lutheran pioneers of western Pennsylvania were 
of the same Palatine stock as the Weisers. In this state they are usually § st 
called Pennsylvania German, or Pennsylvania Dutch; but in the state © 
documents of New York, they are frequently referred to as ““The Poor < 
Palatines.” During the last twenty-five years, the Minutes of the Penn- E Y. 
sylvania German Society have furnished exhaustive treatises on the char- : G 
acter and worth of these people; and it is hoped that “The Palatine So- 
ciety of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,” incorporated in 1938, will 


render similar service for the state of New York. 
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Commonly believed to be of pure Germanic origin, these Palatines 
were a cosmopolitan people, who fled from the tyrannies of Europe, and 
sought upon this western continent a home where they might worship 
God as free men. Love of freedom has ever been one of their outstand- 
ing virtues; and for it they were willing to surrender all other earthly 
possessions as they sought a new home in America. A large percentage of 
these people were Swiss; but a still larger percentage were French Hu- 
guenots, who fled from their country after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, took up temporary homes in the Rhine Valley, adopted the Ger- 
man language as their second mother tongue, and came to America 
under assumed German names as the wards of Queen Anne of England. 


Rockefeller is not the French name of that great Huguenot family 
i > e? 


| which settled in the Hudson Valley in 1710; neither is Lasher the cor- 


bloody 


d scout @ the first settlements were often puzzled to know how to spell the names 


oreland & 


a] 4 . . . . 
greens} vians, and perhaps a few other races represented in the first Palatine im- 


d Fort 


nst the & 


e insti 
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Fallen ; 
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le state 


ie Poor & 
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rect name of the French Losiers; nor Lobengyer the proper name of the 


French Lobengiers of old Westmoreland. The pioneer schoolmasters of 


of the Huguenot children, as they were pronounced by their parents; and 


variations in spelling are often the first indication of French blood. Be- 


| sides the German, Swiss, and French, there were Dutch and Scandina- 


migrations. 

The first group of immigrants reached the present site of Newburgh, 
New York, on New Years Day of 1709, received a generous grant of 
land from Queen Anne, and established a Lutheran Church, of which 
one of the Lutheran historians of New York has this to say: 

In 1708 a group of forty-one war refugees from the neighborhood of Landau 
in the Rhenish Palatinate, arrived in London under the leadership of Rev. 


Joshua Kocherthal. The religious beliefs of the members of this group were 
given as fifteen Lutherans and twenty-six Calvinists. Before their departure 


© from London for New York, fourteen more Germans, two of them from Hol- 


den 


stein, arrived unexpectedly and were permitted to join the group. After some 
consideration it was finally decided to send these Palatines to settle on the Hud- 
son in New York, as a frontier against the Indians, and for the production of 


s naval stores. In October, 1708, the Palatines, fifty-five in all, sailed for New 


§ York. The winter was spent in New York City, but in the spring of 1709, 


} John Nicum, Geschichte des New York Ministerium, 13-16 (Reading, Pa., 1888). 


Governor Lovelace settled them, forty-seven in all, on the west side of the 
Hudson River, about fifty-five miles north of New York City. This settlement, 
at the mouth of Quassaick Creek, was the beginning of Newburgh, New York. 

3 Lars P. Qualben, The Lutheran Church in Colonial America, 173 (New York, 1940); 
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The second group of Palatines landed at the east and west camps of 
the Hudson Valley in December of 1710, and at once laid the found: 
tions of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of West Camp, ané 
Christ Evangelical Lutheran Church of Germantown, both of which ar 
prosperous rural congregations at the present time. It was the thought oj 
Governor Hunter, that these new immigrants would work in the tal 
camps, and make naval supplies for the British government; but he failedi 
to take into consideration their love of the soil. Nothing could wean thenj 
away from the dream of having little farms of their own; and, when th ; 
governor used pressure to enforce his plans, they left the tar camps almos 
in a body in mid-winter of 1714-1715, tarried for a few months ir b 
Schenectady, and then spread out under the guidance of the friend) 


Indians, and formed new settlements in the Mohawk and Schoharie val-§ 


a4 


ac 


leys. Governor Hunter stormed in vain; and today, in the lobby of th 


SeTaE 


Middleburgh High School, built over the site of the Weiser log cabin, i 


my 


a tribute in bronze to the elder Weiser, such as any pioneer of the state off 


New York might well covet. 


eye oe 


It was out of the Schoharie Valley that Colonel Conrad Weiser led 
group of these pioneers in 1728 down the Susquehanna River to the Tul-§ 
pehocken Valley in the province of Pennsylvania, where such a cordia 
reception was given by the Penns, that it turned the whole course of th : 
Palatine immigration from New York to Philadelphia. The mistaken pol-§ 
icy of the Governor of New York made of Pennsylvania one of the great- 
est agricultural states of the Union. 

The names of these pioneers in both states have been carefully cate§ 
logued; but many changes have been made in the spelling, so that th 
counsel of an expert is often needed in the study of their genealogies 
Kraissler has become Chrysler; Oechsle has become Exley; Jung ha 
become Young; and Kunze is now plain American Coon. They hav 
always been a hard-working people, well fitted to take the wilderness anif 
make it blossom as the rose. To fear God and love work was a commonly 
accepted rule. The Palatine women, in addition to caring for their hous} 
work, and rearing large families of children, took their places in the har-§ 
vest field with the men. 

They were a devout people, who frequently brought their own paston§} 


with them from Europe, and built a church and school in their settle- 
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ments before they were properly housed themselves. They were usual} 
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of Reformed and Lutheran faith, and built all their pioneer churches in 
partnership. Few Lutheran cabins were built on the Pennsylvania fron- 
tier without a little red shelf, on which lay a copy of Luther’s Bible, the 
Smaller Catechism, and a German Hymn Book. They were a busy peo- 
ple, who were at work early and late, but they always had time to pray. 
One of their early pastors has this to say of their piety: 


A large number bore the honored name of Lutheran. Vast numbers of them 
were baptized and confirmed to membership in the Lutheran communion. But, 
through the neglect of the means of grace, some had fallen into rationalism and 
all manner of sin. Others were pious, and daily hungering after righteousness, 
continued in their daily devotions. Morning and evening in their cabins, 
kneeling in the dust of their earthen floors, they prayed fervently to the Great 


babes, catechize and confirm their children, visit them in their affliction, 
speak comfortable words of promise to them in their dying moments, and per- 
form burial services at their graves.4 


The same authority tells us of the gracious reception accorded the pio- 
neer ministers by the people of the frontier, who often regarded their 
coming as a visitation from heaven. Some of these traveling preachers, 
like Pastor John Stauch, were volunteers; others, like Pastors Paul Hen- 
kel, Peter Rupert, and Carl W. Colsen, were sent out during the sum- 
mer months by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania.‘ 

Pastor John Stauch makes the following statement concerning these 
visitations in his autobiography: 


[ had already an extensive field, but this evil destitution that prevailed in 
our Church induced me to travel in thinly settled parts of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Western Virginia and Pennsylvania. And this I did for twelve years in succes- 
sion. The first two I travelled 1420 miles before I returned home. During 
these visits the people would come a long way (and especially the Lutherans, 
who had had the privilege in the east and in Germany to hear the preached 
Word almost every Sabbath) to our meetings, and hear the Word of God with 
deep attention, and after a service would be loath to leave the place. In one in- 
stance, in the northern part of Tuscarawas County, Ohio, after a long service 
in an open barn, after we had closed the service and pronounced the benedic- 
tion, the people sat down and asked for another discourse. We gave them a dis- 
course on keeping the Sabbath Day holy. They also embraced these opportuni- 


4 Manuscript autobiography of Pastor John Stauch in the library of Gettysburg Semi- 





nary; Ellis B. Burgess, Memorial History of the Pittsburgh Synod, 29-39 (Greenville, 
1925). 
$A. Spaeth, H. E. Jacobs, and F. F. Spieker, eds., Documentary History of the Minis- 


terium of Pennsylvania, 389-490 (Philadelphia, 1898). 
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ties of having their children baptized. 1 baptized twenty-three children in one 
day under the green trees where we worshipped, with our great Father's 
broad blue canopy stretched over our heads to show us how great and good He 
is. During these excursions I was often exposed to great privations, inclemency 
of weather, and peril of wilderness. Not infrequently the night found me in 
the woods, a long distance from any habitation; and my only alternative was to 
tic my horse to a sapling for safe keeping, take my saddle and blanket for a 
bed, and like Jacob of old, who took a stone for a pillow, lie down in that 
place to sleep. 


The above quotation is given at length, inasmuch as Pastor Stauch was 
as thoroughly representative of the piety of his people as was Colonel 
Conrad Weiser of their courage. Benjamin Franklin was mistaken when § 
he feared the Palatine immigration as a threat to the province of Penn- § 
sylvania. When men of such faith and courage lay the foundations of 


state, their successors may build upon them with confidence. Members of 


Piet 


a 


the oldest congregation of the United Lutheran Synod of New York, § 
First Church of Albany, were not ashamed to find the date of its first 4 


meeting in the recently translated “Police Court Records of Beaver- § 


wyck,” since it recorded the collection of a fine from each Lutheran & 


known to have been present at a prayer meeting held in the home of one # 


of its members. The attention of Lutheran historians is directed to the & 
surveys of all the Palatine Lutheran churches of New York, which may § 


be found in the Krauth Memorial Library of the Philadelphia Seminary, 


rea 


Mount Airy, Pennsylvania.° Much unpublished material will be found in § 


the surveys of Newburgh, West Camp, Germantown, Rhinebeck, Cen- 


ores 


xo 
> 


¥ 


ter Brunswick, Schoharie, Middleburgh, Stone Arabia, Albany, Coble- 


skill, Sharon, Athens, Altamont, Canajoharie, Minden, Guilderland 


Center, Herkimer, Indian Castle, Berne, Churchtown, Dansville, Wur- © 


temberg, Red Hook, and West Sandlake, made by the author in New § 


York, 1934-1939. The Palatines were a patriotic people. They organ- 


ized three companies of riflemen to serve in Queen Anne’s War, shortly : 
after their arrival in the Hudson Valley. The story of the Battle of Oris- J 
kany, in which the sons of Lutherans played a great part, under the 
leadership of General Nicholas Herkimer, in checking the designs of the 
Tories and Indians, August 6, 1777, is still the war-classic of the Mo- : 
hawk Valley. The Palatines of Pennsylvania, both east and west of the Ki 


Allecheny Mountains, are credited with the same outstanding courage § 


6 Consult Dr. Zenan M. Corbe, 29 E. 35th St., New York. 
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on many a hard-fought field, as the military records of the state prove. 


They have never known the meaning of cowardice or disloyalty. 


THE PIONEER CHURCHES 


The oldest Palatine settlement of western Pennsylvania was that in 
Westmoreland County, a few miles west of Greensburg, in which are 
found three rural churches, which trace their origin back to the days of 
the pioneers: Old Zion of Harolds, Zion of Hempfield, and Salem of 
Brush Creek. 

Members of the venerable Jacobs Church of Fayette County have at 
times claimed the honor of being the oldest Lutheran Church west of 
the mountains; but they have not yet proven their claim.’ ‘They point 
out the fact that Philip Schmidt settled at York Run in 1769, in order 
that he might be “near to a German Church”; but such an organization 
might have been a hope rather than a reality at the time. Dr. William A. 
Passavant believed that Jacobs Church was the oldest Lutheran Church 
in America west of the Alleghenies, and published an article to that ef- 
fect in The Missionary of July 3, 1856: but the oldest authenticated doc- 
ument of the Jacobs Church is dated July 31, 1773, while the church 
record of Old Zion was opened on February 1, 1772, with the baptism 
of Christian Frederick Kuemmel. When the first German record of 
Jacobs Church was begun is not known; but the oldest of which we have 
knowledge was opened by Pastor John Stauch on May 11, 1795. One 
reason for the difficulty in determining the exact ages of these pioneer 


congregations is found in the fact that all seemed content to have a pro- 


} visional organization of some sort, before adopting a complete constitu- 


tion and by-laws, or securing a legal charter. Log churches were often 


| erected on donated land, years in advance of securing a deed. In many 


instances a deed was not provided until after the death of the donor, 
when it was furnished by the administrator of his estate. Without excep- 


§ tion, the pioneer congregations were organized, and their property se- 


© cured, in union with the Reformed. This organization might consist of 


nothing more than the election of a common treasurer, satisfactory to 
both groups; or it might include elders and deacons elected by both 


A . “* . . . 
sides” in addition to the treasurer; or it might consist of two separate 


7 Burgess, Memorial History of the Pittshurgh Synod, 512-514. 
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lug 


congregational organizations, which conducted their business jointly on| 


bre 

when it was considered necessary. Rev. W. F. Ulery has this to say of ,o] 
. . c . 5 

this union practice: He 


These two German churches bought and held property in common, and buiifi US¢ 
churches which they owned and used jointly, generally known in our times aim ola 
“Union Churches.” This seemed the most natural thing for the fathers tod 
in those times.“It became a fixed rule among this promitive people that, late 
on, when this necessity no longer existed, our Lutheran people thought thagg 
they could not build a church, or own a piece of church property, without giv say 
ing an interest to the Reformed. There are cases, no doubt, when the Re 
formed made overtures to the Lutherans. In many cases, no doubt, the practic 
was justifiable at the time, but in not a few cases it was a mistake. We knovgm & 





cases where an interest was given, or offered, to the Reformed, where no o 
ganization existed to accept it. For many years this practice continued, no 


@ hak 


only here but all over our State, wherever the Germans settled. They formed 
one community; they worshipped in the same church, knelt and communed 
the same altar. Their ministers preached from the same pulpit, used one Bibkg 


one hymn book, and agenda, as well as the same communion and baptism 4 - 
service. They had all thing in common, and became joined together by strong '™ 
ties of Christian fellowship and love. They were intermarried; they lived tof 
gether, and were buried together in the same God’s Acre.* : 






And it might be added to the above statement that, when their fing 


church records were opened, in some cases the Lutheran pastor woul 


Fash 2 Mea 





begin in the front part of the book, and the Reformed pastor in the la: 


ter part, so that the record would be full when the entries met in the mc 


Sof 


Sh te 


dle. At least two such records came under the observation of the writer 
To this day, the Brush Creek Church and the old St. Johns Church 


Mercer County remain union churches with a common property. 4 


Tale etaeeiass 
ee = 4 





Fs 
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iz 


complete list of the Lutheran churches of the twenty-five counties 


¥ 
= 
(=) 
= 


western Pennsylvania, founded before the close of the eighteen centun§ 
is presented at the close of this article. 


Only one of these eighteenth-century churches, Horn’s Church ne: 


EPI re 


Zollarsville, was ever disbanded; but Hoffman’s federated with Smith 
ton; Brandt’s with Ligonier; and Klingensmith’s with Leechburg. T) 
Westmoreland churches constituted a solid German constituency, whic 


yielded slowly and reluctantly to the use of English in their services. T! 





first purely English Lutheran Church of western Pennsylvania was He 


Sak a ree 
— 


8 William F. Ulery, History of the Southern Conference, 42 (Greensburg, Pa., 1902) in | 
David B. Lady, History of the Pittsburgh Synod of the Reformed Church, 112 (Green 1 


burgh, Pa., 1920). 
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itly onli bron of Blairsville, organized on July 1, 1827.9 The first English Evan- 
© Say Of gelical Lutheran Church in Pittsburgh was organized by Rev. J. C. F. 
eyer on January 15 1837. The rural churches were willing to make 
> 7° = 
and buiig use of the English i in business, but not in their religion. When Dr. Nich- 
times i olas P. Hacke introduced English services in the Reformed Church at 
ers tod 
hat, late 
ight the 
hout givfm say of the language problem in the Brush Creek Church: 
the Re 
> practic ae 7 : . ? 
Ve knome great Pennsylvania Railroad and other modern innovations tore up the old 
@ order of life. The people were greatly attached to the language and worship of 


Brush Creek, one of his critics expressed his disgust by saying: ““Yah, der 


Hacke will auch ein Irisher werde.” Dr. George B. Russell has this to 


The Brush Creek region was very much a German settlement, before the 


re noo. : me 

ued. nog their fathers. But, now, commerce, trade, influx of new neighbors with new 

ued, no : : ; : é \ 

» formed babits, common schools entirely English, books and newspapers, and manifold 
Ci : " . . 1 . 

nuned :ag other modern influences are all at work, steadily and rapidly changing the old 







ve Bib customs and language. The irresistible tide of history has set in. The young 
mm people, the hope of the Church, are the first to feel these efforts most power- 


i fully; and they have not been always the most prudent in stating the absolute 
by strong / : F ; 


lived tomm : . 
= people were naturally enough jealous of their honored patrimony; and they 
feared tl in allowing English preaching, they would lost all that they so 





cessity for the consequent change in the services of the Church. The old 





heir firsaa dearly cherished in favor of the German. And it is a matter of history, that 
their fears were not always groundless. But it is just as true, that the old may 


r woul pe ; “if are 
have been held on to too long, without providing for any needed change for 





| the la 5 the common good.'° 
the mig ; ; , ge at 

: From 1845 to 1895, there was a steady flow of German immigrants 
e writer fe ) g 


ee iS into western Pennsylvania; and these newcomers not only organized 

- jy many new German Lutheran churches in this district, but also encour- 
ite i § aged some of the older Palatine congregations to hold fast to the mother 
7 unl tongue. Some of these later arrivals wrote into the body of their church 
7 Fe constitutions: “‘So long as grass grows and water runs, this congregation 


shall remain German.” Despite these provisions, however, the twenty- 


nS 


._.,f_one year period between the two World Wars, 1918-1939, witnessed a 
h Smith 
more pronounced trend from German to English in the Lutheran 


rch nez e 


}Church of western Pennsylvania than any previous period in her history. 


ne The Siebenburger Saxon immigration from Transylvania to America oc- 
ices. ; 2 . 

nae urred during the years, 1888-1910, and the use of the English lan- 
was Hea - 


9George J. Gongaware, ed., History of the First English Evangelical Lutheran Church 
a, 1902) in Pittsburgh, 12-13 (Philadelphia, 1909). 
2 (Green 10 History of the Reformed Church, edited by a “Committee of Classis,” 54-55 (Phila- 


1877). 
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guage has found increasing favor even among them. Most of the forty. fr 
five Swedish Lutheran Churches of the district have been founded inf} w! 
comparatively recent years in the extreme northwestern counties of the J} w: 
state, and through them also the English tide flowed. The Finns, Slo-§ 

vaks, and Hungarians have been the most intensely nationalistic of all the gal 
Lutheran groups of the district: their European experiences made them § ms 
such. There was a time when the Slovaks seemed to crucify the interests B 


of their children on the language cross; but there were deep-seated rea- 


sons for their strict adherence to the mother tongue. All of these groups, “ 
as they have learned that the use of English in their churches haf “4 
strengthened rather than retarded their growth, have gradually given t i 
the younger generation such English services as were desired. It would r 
not be improper to describe the Evangelical Lutheran Church of western i 
Pennsylvania in 1943 as an English-speaking church, which makes lim-f s 
ited use of several mother-tongues in public services for the benefit of the “t 
older people. 

THE MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH ‘a 


It was the custom of the pioneers to erect a public building for church Bal 
and school purposes, even before they were comfortably housed them-F can 
selves. For several years they were destitute of the means of grace, and} mis 
contented themselves with gathering in the schoolhouse on Sundays,f by 
where the schoolmaster would lead them in the singing of the old famil-F sch 
iar hymns of their Fatherland, and read to them an approved sermon. In p pre 
the larger settlements, where the people were able to maintain a well-F his 
educated teacher, he was required to baptize such children as were pre-f past 
sented, and record their names, with dates of birth and baptism, in a book sylv 
provided for that purpose. This school record in some instances became) garc 
the first parish register of the congregation. In 1781 several of the fron-jin t 
tier settlements united in petitioning the Ministerium of Pennsylvania for} Lue 
a pastor, but no one was available. The minutes of the Ministerium for§jadm 
that year have this to say concerning the petition: Swan 

The congregations are situated towards Pittsburgh; Redstone is the chieffgdou 
place. They own 300 acres of good land, but they need a man who is strongi§fron 
and can ride much because they are scattered. Resolved to give the same answer th 
as previously. : 








e 


ord: 
This “same answer as previously” did not refer to an earlier petition} « 
>. 
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forty-{— from the same congregations, but to the answer given the congregations 
ded inf whose needs had previously been presented by Pastor Jung. The answer 
of the §§ was: 
s, Slo- Resolved, That the neighboring preachers be requested to visit these congre- 
all the # gations as often as possible, and administer the sacraments, and the congrega- 
§ tions be exhorted to keep a Reader, who shall be able to attend to the instruc- 
e them © tion of children, to lead the singing, etc."! 
sete | There were no “neighbouring preachers” west of the Alleghenies at 
oa ome } that time, with the exception of Rev. John Wolf Lizel, who served in 
prone } Somerset County from 1777 to about 1785, but was never a member of 
or - the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. John Michael Steg, the German 
alter ys schoolmaster of Brothers’ Valley, did not reach Somerset County until 
wars 1789. The initiative in the petition of 1781 was evidently taken by Ja- 
an , cobs Church of the Redstone district, and not by the ‘Westmoreland con- 
eae. gregations. After nine or ten years on the frontier without a pastor, their 
Lor ae hearts were hungry for the means of grace. 

The prayers of the Westmoreland Lutherans were answered in an 
unexpected way in the summer of 1782, when a young German student 
from the University of Halle, Anton Ulrich Luetge, visited the school of 

church Balthaser Meyer in the Harold’s settlement, and introduced himself as a 
| them-f candidate for the ministry. He said that he had studied to be a foreign 
ce, and missionary, but contracted tuberculosis at the university, and was advised 
undays, ; by his teachers to seek a cure in the pine woods of Pennsylvania. The 
1 famil-F schoolmaster was so well pleased with him, that he arranged to have him 
non. Inf} preach in the schoolhouse on Sunday. The congregation was edified by 
a well-f his sermon, and asked the schoolmaster to ordain him as their regular 
ere pre-f pastor. So it happened that the first Lutheran ordination in western Penn- 
1 a book® sylvania was a lay-ordination, in extremis, which Balthaser Meyer re- 
became garded proper under the circumstances. After preaching for three years 
he fron-F}in the Westmoreland settlements under this frontier authority, Pastor 
ania for Luetge wrote to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1785, asking for 
‘jum for B admission as an ordained minister; but the “United Ministerium did not 





Hwant to have anything further to do with him.” This blunt refusal was 


he chie({doubtless prompted by the desire to save the churches from promiscuous 


is strongpfrontier ordinations. In 1788 he renewed his application in person; and 


je answe! 





petitions '! Documentary History of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 179. 


Hthe minutes of the Ministerium for that year contain the following rec- 


Bord: 
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Mr. Luetge, who for some years was stationed in Westmoreland County a 
preacher, reported himself to the Synod, and asked to be received. He hai 
been ordained by a certain Meyer, who himself was not ordained. The Minis 
terium declared his ordination invalid, and requested from him a written out- 
line on Mark 1:15: “Repent ye, and believe the gospel.” 

The case of Mr. Luetge was again taken up, and on motion resolved to gis 
him a license to preach and baptize, on the following conditions: 1. That 
improve his knowledge of Greek. 2. Keep a diary of his official acts. 3. Presen: 
to the Ministerium testimonials from the elders and deacons of the congreg: 
tions in which he preaches. '* 


i 


Pastor Leutge continued to serve the Harold’s, Brush Creek, Ridge, 
and Greensburg congregations until 1789, when he was called to Ship- 
pensburg in the Cumberland Valley, dying in Franklin County in 1795 
The prayers of the Jacobs Church of Fayette County were answered in 
an equally unexpected manner. Johannes Stauch, a wagonmaker from 


Hagerstown, Maryland, located with his bride in 1787 


in the Virgini 
Glades. Being of a pious disposition, he held prayer meetings in his cabin 
home for his neighbors and friends, at which he would read to them an 
approved sermon. After a time he began to baptize such children as wer 
presented to him, and this led to requests for other ministerial acts. H 
describes his first frontier wedding in these words: 


\ young man and woman came to us soon after settling in our new home 
and requested me to marry them. He was tall and straight, with a tawny com 
plexion, a dark restless eye, barefooted, and clad from a little below the kne 
nd upward with skins of animals. He carried his gun upon his shoulder, shot 
pouch and powderhorn by his side, his game in his hand, and his bride clos 


by following him, who was also clade in the habiliments of the forest. They, ; 








we ourse] Cc 





es, had no weckly periodicals to publish the fashions of the day 
sent to us from cities and foreign countries to crack our brains and burst ow 
mpty purses. He, with a manly countenance, she, with a mischievous smile 
upon her lip, asked to be married. We told them that we had no license to per 
form a legal marriage. Now they said they did not care, they intended to live 
together at any rate, and there was no minister in the country. But we were: 
law unto ourselves, our own conscience bearing witness, gur own thoughts at 
cusing or excusing one another. They said, as there was no preacher to be had 
and as we read sermons, we could read marriage ceremonies also. We con 


cluded, after mature deliberation, that we had better solemnize their nuptials. 


The story of that marriage was carried far and wide through the fron 

tier settlements; it was discussed in the log cabins of the Redstone dix 

trict of Pennsylvania; and one day two men from old Jacobs Church 
12 Documentary History of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 221-222. 


13 Autobiography of Pastor John Stauch. 
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ysited the Virginia Glades, and extended a call to Johannes Stauch to 
come their pastor. Accepting this verbal call as the call of God, he lo- 
cated at Jacobs Church, and began a ministry that was rich in mercy to 
thousands of scattered Lutherans in the settlements of the West. He died 
a Somerset, Ohio, at a ripe old age. 

The successor of Pastor Luetge in the Westmoreland Parish was John 
Michael Steck, who located at Bedford in 1788, served Bedford and St. 
Clairsville in Bedford County, and Berlin, Pine Hill, Somerset, Sanner’s, 
samuel’s, Friedens, Stoyestown, and Salisbury in Somerset County, and 
began his Westmoreland pastorate on September 24, 1791. At the time 
if his death, on July 14, 1830, he was succeeded by his son, Michael 
John Steck, who completed a father and son pastorate of fifty-seven 
years, with Greensburg as their home. References to the licensure of 
Pastor John M. Steck by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1788 can- 
not be correct; since the first mention of his name in the minutes of that 
body was not made until 1796, when he received his first license to serve 
the four churches of Westmoreland Parish. ‘The statement that he was 
licensed in 1788 occurred first in the History of the Southern Conference 
by Rev. W. F. Ulery, and was copied from that into all the local church 
histories. Other prominent men in the ministry of the Evangelical Luth- 
ean Church in western Pennsylvania were: Rev. Jonas Mechling of 
Greensburg, Rev. John Christian Frederick Meyer of Pittsburgh, Rev. 
John Gottlob Christian Schweizerbarth of Zelienople, Rev. Gabriel 
Adam Reichert of Kittanning, Rev. Carl Frederick Edward Stohlmann 
of Erie, Rev. Henry Eyster Jacobs of Thiel Hall, and Rev. William Al- 
fred Passavant and Rev. Charles Porterfield Krauth of Pittsburgh: but 
itis impossible to give more than a passing mention of their ministries 
within the limits of this paper. From 1782 to 1845, seventy-three Luth- 
eran pastors served congregations in the eighteen westernmost counties 
of the state that now constitute the territory of the Pittsburgh Synod. 
Their names, synods, years of service, and counties of labor, are listed at 
the close of this article. 

Eleven of these seventy-three pastors were classed for a time as inde- 
pendent; but that was due to the fact that a number of them entered the 
ministry from the ranks of the schoolmasters, and to the added fact that 
some came to this country as strangers, and were compelled to win their 


way into the confidence of the American brethren. No pastors of the 
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pioneer pastors, and rendered yeoman service. On October 17, 1812, tht 
pastors of the Ministerium living west of the Allegheny Mountains mej 
in Mount Zion Church of Ginger Hill, Washington County, Penns. 
vania, and organized the Special Conference, which developed into th 
General Conference, on September 14, 1818, and furnished no less thx 
thirty-one of these early pastors. The first president of this General Cor. 
ference was Pastor Johannes Stauch, the wagonmaker of the Virgin 
Glades, whose autobiography has made such a valuable contribution t 
authentic pioneer history. The Rev. C. V. Sheatsley has this to say 
that Conference, or Joint Synod: 

The Special Conference, which had been meeting since 1812, may now} 
said to have reached synodical proportions; at least we may speak of the bod 
as a self-constituted and independent organization. The Ministerium of Pen. 
sylvania, however, resolved in 1817, “That permission could not be granted: 
the Conference of Ohio to form a Ministerium of their own, but that the Mi 
isterium of Ohio might be commissioned to draw up a plan, through whic 

; ; ; ‘i ‘ ow 
particular difficulties might be removed.” It was further resolved, “That th 
ordained preachers of the Special Conference in the State of Ohio, or am 
jority of them be allowed to license applicants as candidates, or catechists, an: 
to renew their licenses from year to year, and that after this each candidate an 
catechist in Ohio shall send his diary and one sermon to the Ministeriur 
(Pennsylvania) meeting each year.” To what extent this was cone we havet 
means of knowing; but fraternal relations were maintained between the synod 
For example, in 1819, one copy of the Agenda and twelve of the Minister 
Order were sent to Mr. Stauch as a present from the Ministerium. The situ} 
tion was much like that of a mother trying to give up her daughter, and: 
keep her at the same time."4 

This vigorous Joint Synod of Ohio, always conservative in her fait 
has made such a fine contribution to the development of the Evangelic] 
Lutheran Church in western Pennsylvania, that no historical statemet 
would be complete without due recognition. When the effort was mad 
to bring all joint synod pastors and churches into the movement to orga 
ize the “Pittsburgh Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,” @ 
January 15, 1845, only Pastors Michael John Steck of Greensbuy 


14. V. Sheatsley, History of the Joint Synod of Ohio, 58 (Columbus, 1919). 





Pee gae 


Augustana Synod, the United Danish Synod, the Missouri Synod, thi 
Finnish Suomi Synod, or the Slovak Zion Synod are found on this list of 
pioneers, since they belong to a later period. ““The Evangelical Lutheraf. 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States,” organized by Henn) 
Melchior Muhlenberg, on August 15, 1748, furnished twenty of thes} 
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Henry Esensee of Forks Parish, and Herman Eggers of Allegheny 


County were ready to respond. Most of the western men were afraid of 


the “New Measures” spirit of the eastern men, and remained aloof. 


/ Some of them, like Pastor John Gottlob Christian Schweizerbarth of 


Zelienople, expressed dissent in vigorous terms. 

The third oldest synodical group, serving churches in this district, was 
“The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of West Pennsylvania,” organized 
on September 5, 1825, and claiming all of the state west of the Susque- 
hanna River as its field. This active synod furnished twenty-one of the 
pioneer pastors of the district. 

The fourth organized Synod, which sent men and money into this 
field, was ““The Allegheny Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,” 
organized on September 9, 1842, which took over the western half of 
the territory of the Synod of West Pennsylvania, and did its most effec- 
tive work in the counties of Somerset, Bedford, Blair, Clearfield, In- 
diana, Clarion, and Jefferson. All of its Indiana County parishes and one 
parish of Westmoreland County were transferred to the Pittsburgh 
Synod of the General Synod on September 29, 1887. When the “Pitts- 
burgh Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church” was organized on 
January 15, 1845, it could claim as its territory only those counties of 
Pennsylvania west of Somerset and Blair counties, and enrolled only 8 
pastors, 26 churches, and 2,225 communicants. But it possessed such 
outstanding leadership that, in 1867, it enrolled 67 pastors, 136 
churches, and 10,483 communicants. 

Its most gifted leader was Dr. William Alfred Passavant, who was 
born in Zelienople, Pennsylvania, on October 9, 1821, educated at Jef- 
ferson College and Gettysburg Theological Seminary, licensed as a min- 
ister by the Synod of Maryland on October 17, 1842, installed as a pas- 
tor in Baltimore for a short pastorate, and called to the First English 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Pittsburgh on June 1, 1844. Here he 
lived and labored for half-a-century, almost to the very day, giving to 
this city a place in the hearts of millions of Lutherans throughout the 
western hemisphere. His remarkable missionary talents enabled him to 
formulate the Missionary Constitution of the Pittsburgh Synod, under 
which much of its most successful work was done. Scores of great con- 
gregations were organized under his guidance in every part of the land. 
The following tribute is paid to him as a pastor by Mr. Thomas H. Lane 





of the First English Church of Pittsburgh: 


During his pastorate in the Pittsburgh Church, he was undoubtedly one ¢} 
the most popular of our pulpit orators. And up to that day it is doubtful if am 
of our city clergymen had attracted larger numbers outside of his own congre| 
gation than those who statedly attended his preaching. This was especially th} 


case at night service, when sitting accommodations could scarcely be secured b 
many of those who thronged to hear him. The style of his speaking and of } 
writing was pure and liquid in its flow, and whilst at times he was most carnes| 
and forcible in his appeals, he was never either coarse or satirical in his expres} 
sions. When most absorbed in a congenial theme, his treatment was winnin; 
and persuasive, and abounded in pathos. He then especially preached with une 
tion, in the intrinsic sense of that much misused term. Had not the exacting 
demands of his institutions of mercy deprived him of necessary periods ¢ 
study and preparation for the stated demands of preaching, his people woul 
never have assented to his resignation of his congregation, when he finally ani 
peremptorily did it, to give unfettered devotion to the former.'5 

After resigning his Pittsburgh parish on January 8, 1855, he devote 

5 g 5 J ) PPe 

the rest of his days chiefly to his institutions of mercy. He founded th: 
Pittsburgh Infirmary in 1849, out of which developed the Passavan: 
Hospital, now known to be the oldest Protestant hospital in America, ée- 
spite occasional claims of St. Lukes Hospital of New York City to th: 
contrary. He consecrated one of his Pittsburgh parishioners, Catharine 
Louisa Marthens, as the first Lutheran Deaconess of America, and di 
much for the cause of the Diaconate in this country. In 1850, within th 
walls of the Infirmary, he laid the foundations of the first Protestant Or- 
phanage in America. This institution sent eight of its older boys to Butler 
County in May of 1854 to form the Zelienople Orphans Home ani 
Farm School; and it sent its girls to Rochester in 1863 to torm the Giri 
Orphans Home of that city. For the care of these growing institutions h 
secured a charter for “The Institution of Protestant Deaconesses,”’ Ma 
3, 1850, and placed their work on an intersynodical basis. Such was the 
appeal of this orphanage work that he was able to organize the Germar- 
town Orphans Home in 1859, the Wartburg Orphans Home and Farm 
School of Mount Vernon, New York, in 1865, and the Jacksonvill 
Orphanage of Illinois in 1869. He also founded three more hospital 
after the Pittsburgh pattern: Passavant Hospital of Chicago, Milwauke 
Hospital, and the Jacksonville Hospital. Believing in firm foundations for 
all church work, he was instrumental in founding Thiel College # 

15 George H. Gerberding, The Life and Letters of W. A. Passavant, 119 (Greenvill 


Pa., 1906). 
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Greenville in 1870, and the Chicago Seminary in 1891. As editor of 
The Misstonary, and later of The Workman, his leadership was felt in 
every part of the church, and appreciated especially among the Scandi- 
navians of the Northwest. When wolves broke into the fold, he proved 
to be a true shepherd. His death occurred in Pittsburgh on June 3, 1894. 


DOCTRINAL DEVELOPMENT 


During the pioneer days of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, 1772-1845, there was little disposition among the 
laiety to indulge in doctrinal controversy. Their experiences in partner- 
ship with the Reformed taught them to be considerate of the religious 
beliefs of others. On certain occasions, sectarians might make trouble for 
the pastors; but the people maintained unity. The first persistent doc- 
trinal divisions among Lutherans in western Pennsylvania came with the 
publication of the “Definite Synodical Platform” in 1855, prepared by 
Dr. Samuel S. Schmucker of Gettysburg Seminary. Dr. Abdel R. Wentz 
says of it:— 

It was a revision of the Augsburg Confession, and the Synods were urged to 
adopt it as their confessional basis. It claimed to find a number of errors in the 
Augsburg Confession, and these it specified as follows: the approval of the mass, 
private confession and absolution, denial of the divine obligation of the Sab- 
bath, baptismal regeneration, and the real presence of Christ’s body and blood 
in the Lord’s Supper. The articles containing these ‘errors’ were cither to be 
modified or omitted. The “‘definite platform” claimed to be in accord with the 
General Synod’s basis, because it did not omit any fundamental doctrine of 
Scripture. The document was decisively rejected almost everywhere. It was the 


16 


greatest tactical blunder Doctor Schmucker ever made. 


When this document reached the convention floor of the Pittsburgh 
Synod at Zelienople in 1856, it was met by Dr. Charles Porterfield 
Krauth, successor to Dr. Passavant in the Pittsburgh Parish, with a doc- 
trinal statement known as the “Testimony of the Synod of Pittsburgh,” 
and utterly defeated. It disarmed the supporters of the Definite Platform 
in western Pennsylvania, was quoted with warm approval in many other 
sections, and gave to many pastors a better understanding of the doc- 
trines of their historic Confession than they had ever known before. 
What Dr. Passavant had done for the ministry of mercy in the Church, 
that Doctor Krauth had done for the ministry of the Word. His Pitts- 


16 Abdel R. Wentz, History of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary, 124 (Philadel- 
phia, 1926). 
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burgh parishioners were delighted, and began to urge him to prepare 4 
book of sound doctrine, which they could use in combatting the influence 
of Dr. Schmucker’s “Popular Theology.” Some Lutheran students a 
the Presbyterian Seminary, among whom was Duncan M. Kemere; 
added their entreaties. And so it happened that, here in Pittsburgh, wal 
conceived the most influential Lutheran book ever published in Americ] 
namely, The Conservative Reformation, and Its Theology. His admi: 
ers in First Church have given us the following statement: 

Doctor Krauth was favorably impressed, and Mr. Lane delighted to speak¢ 
a visit to Philadelphia with Doctor Krauth, when they together selected a bod 
in Lippincott’s bookstore, which in size and mechanical appearance might sen 
as a model for the proposed defense of true Lutheranism. “The Conservatir 
Reformation, and Its Theology” was not actually published until 1871, bh 
much of the material incorporated in it had previously appeared in various do 
trinal and historical articles in the Evangelical Review and in the Luthen 
and Missionary. At the time of its publication, Dr. Krauth was Norton Profe: 
sor of Dogmatic Theology in the Seminary at Philadelphia, but the expense 
publication was borne by two devoted friends, Mr. Thomas H. Lane and M: 
George Black.'7 

For the first ten years following the adoption of the “Testimony of th 
Synod of Pittsburgh,’ 
Lutheran circles in western Pennsylvania; but no man was bold enoug: 


> the conservatives were the dominant party t 


to prophesy what a day might bring forth. Such a day came during th 
convention of the General Synod in Fort Wayne, Indiana, May 1 
1866, when an adverse decision of President Samuel Sprecher was 1 
sented by the delegates of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and the con 
serevative delegates of several other Synods united in presenting a pro 
test. On August 17, 1866, the Ministerium issued “An Address to 2 
Evangelical Lutheran Synods, Ministers and Churches, in the Unite 
States and Canada, which confess the Unaltered Augsburg Conte 
sion”; and a hearty response was received from all the conservative § 
nods, with the exception of the Synod of Missouri. Missouri was inte 
ested; but it did not take an active part in the movement. A convocati 
was held in Trinity Church of Reading, Pennsylvania, December 12-1; 
1866, in which Dr. Krauth was once more the dominant figure. Fi 
doctrinal statement known as the “Fundamental Principles of Faith an 
Policy,” was debated for two days, and then adopted unanimously aft 
a few minor changes. 


17 History of the First English Evangelical Lutheran Church, 77. 
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When these “Fundamental Principles” were laid before the Pitts- 
burgh Synod at its convention in Greenville, October 10-17, 1867, a 
long debate ensued, during which the chief principle was adopted by a 
record vote of 63 to 21, and the Synod was rent in twain for a period of 
fifty-two years. The General Synod delegates withdrew from the con- 
vention in a body, held a meeting in Dr. Martin’s office, and determined 
to continue their work under the original name and charter of the “‘Pitts- 
burgh Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church.” Not until February 
3, 1902, did they consent to adopt a new charter, under the name, style, 
and title, “‘Pittsburgh Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
the United States of America”; and even then the seal of the new cor- 
poration bore the legend, “Org. Jan. 15, A.D. 1845.” 

Along this new battle-front, General Synod versus General Council, 
the bitterest attacks and counterattacks of the Lutheran forces of western 
Pennsylvania occurred. Not only were battles fought between parishes 
and parishes; but in many cases the struggle was carried into the homes 
of the parish, and parents and children were separated from one another 
through years of contention. The First English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Pittsburgh was sharply divided, and for a time the General 
Synod maintained a competitive congregation in the down-town section 
of the city. In some instances the Civil Court was called in to settle prop- 
erty disputes. The most serious divisions occurred in the Kiskiminetas 
Valley, where for more than thirty years it was impossible for young min- 
isters from other Synods of the General Synod to introduce conservative 
practice, if some layman was bold enough to say, “That is the way the 
General Council does it.” Experiences of that kind led some of the 
younger General Synod pastors to seek the friendship and fellowship of 
neighboring General Council pastors directly: these individual friendships 
sometimes crystallized in coéperative movements; and coéperation pre- 
pared the way for a new era of good feeling, in which the two Synods 
merged to form one strong Synod in the fellowship of The United Luth- 
eran Church in America on November 19, 1919. Comparatively little 
in the way of membership had been lost during the years of division and 
strife, for the congregations had “provoked one another to good works.” 
Moreover, merger experiences clearly demonstrated that each of the 
merging 


roups possessed qualities of the highest value in rebuilding the 


cr 
reunited Synod. With every pastor sharing his gifts with his new Luth- 
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eran neighbors, there was an upsurge in the life of the new body that car. 
ried it from one victory to another, in a period frequently called the 
Golden Era of Lutheranism in America. The strongest centers of Luth. 
eran influence in western Pennsylvania are found in the counties of Alle. 
gheny, Westmoreland, Somerset, Armstrong, Blair, Beaver, Butler, 
Cambria, Erie, and Indiana. The strength of the Church in the twenty- 
five westernmost counties in 1925 is tabulated below by synods. 
Several federations of Lutherans since 1925 have changed the names| 
of some Synods included in the above-mentioned tabulation. The Joint} 
Synod of Ohio and the Buffalo Synod have federated with the German| 
Synod of Iowa to form the American Lutheran Church; and the Alle- 
ghany Synod, Susquehanna Synod, East Pennsylvania Synod, and Wes| 
Pennsylvania Synod have merged to form the Evangelical Lutheran | 
Synod of Central Pennsylvania. The growth of all Synods has been 
maintained, with the result that the total number of Lutherans in the 
western counties of the state is now estimated at 152,000. In 1942 pul 
pit and altar fellowship was proposed between the American Lutheran 
Church and The United Lutheran Church in America, which means 
that the trend toward unity is stronger than ever. Three orphanages, 
three old people’s homes, and other institutions of mercy are liberally sup- 
ported. Thiel College at Greenville is given a large share of the budget 
funds of the Pittsburgh Synod, and trains a fine group of candidates for 
the ministry every year. With a deepening loyalty to her historic Confes- 
sions, and a hope that grows brighter with the passing of every year, th: 


Church of the Reformation faces the future confident and unafraid. 
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PIONEER LUTHERAN CHURCHES OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1772-1798" 


Location and Name 
Harold’s Settlement, Old Zion 
Hempfield Township, Zion 
German Township, Jacobs 
Brush Creek, Salem 
Berlin, Trinity 
Salisbury, St. Johns 
Pleasant Unity, St. Pauls 
Sanners, St. Johns 
Greensburg, First 
Mt. Pleasant Township, St. Johns 
Somerset, Trinity 
Friedens, Evangelical Lutheran 
Glade, Samuels 
Pine Hill, St. Michaels 
Stoyestown, Grace 
Indian Head, Good Hope 
Youngstown, St. James 
Scenery Hill, Bethlehem 
Upper Ten Mile, Trinity 
Donegal, Mt. Zion 
Alverton, Zion 
Ligonier, St. James 
Ursina, Trinity 
Smithton, Hope 
Ginger Hill, Mt. Zion 
Allegheny Township, Salem 
Sardis, Christ 
Kittanning Township, Christ 
Indiana, Zion 


Washington, First 


Local Name 


Redstone 


Brother’s Valley 
Elk Lick 
Ridge; Frey’s 


Kintig’s 


Harmony 
Baron’s 
Brother’s Valles 
Quemahoning 


sack Creek 


Dutch Glors 
Horn’s 

Four Mile Run 
Schwab’s 
Brandt’s 
Turkey Foot 
Hoffman’s 
Stecher’s 
Klingensmith’s 
Hankey’s 
Rupp’s 

Reis 


Weulers 


County 
Westmoreland 
Westmoreland 

Fayette 
Westmoreland 
Somerset 
Somerset 
Westmoreland 
Somerset 
Westmoreland 
Westmoreland 
Somerset 
Somerset 
Somerset 
Somerset 
Somerset 
Fayette 
Westmoreland 
Washington 
Washington 
Westmoreland 
Westmoreland 
Westmoreland 
Somerset 
Westmoreland 
Washington 
Westmoreland 
Westmoreland 
Armstrong 
Indiana 
Washington 


'§ Based on Zundel, History of Old Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church; Burgess, Me- 
morial History of the Pittsburgh Synod; W 


Cage 


. H. Bruce Carney, History of the 


od (Philadelphia, 1918); and Ulery, History of the Southern Conference. 
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LUTHERAN PASTORS OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Names 


Anton Ulrich Luetge 


Johannes Stauch 


John Michael Steck 


Abraham Gottlieb Deschler 


John Frederick Wilhelm Lange 


Philip Muckenhaupt 
John Carl Rebenach 


Andreas Simon 


G. Heinrich Weygandt 


William Heinrich Scriba 


Johann Gottfried Lamprecht 


Jacob Schnee 


Peter Rupert 


Carl Wilhelm Colsen 


Heinrich Huet 


John Adam Mohler 


19 The several counties are referred to by numbers 


1 Greene 

2 Fayette 

3 Washington 
Westmoreland 


nan + 


Allegheny 


6 Beaver 





1782-1845 
Years 


1782-1788 
1788-1789 


1791-1793 
1793-1804 
1791-1796 
1796-1818 
1818-1830 
1791-1792 
1797-1811 
1803-1811 
1806-1808 
1819-1824 
1824-1826 
1808-1809 
1809-1818 
1818-1829 
i811 

1813-1815 
1813-1818 
1814 

1819-1822 
1815-1816 
1816-1818 
1818-1828 
1817-1818 
1818-1823 


7 Lawrence 
$ Butler 

9 Armstrong 
10 Indiana 
11 Clarion 


12 Jefferson 


Synods 


None 

Ministerium 
of Penna. 

None 

Min. of Penna. 


None 
Min. of Penna. 
Ohio 


None 
Min. of Penna. 
None 


None 
Min. of Penna. 


Western Penna. 


Ohio 


Western Penna. 


Ohio 
Min. of Penna. 
None 
Min. of Penna. 


Min. of Penna. 
Min. of Penna. 


Min. 


Min. 
Ohio 
Min. of Penna. 
Ohio 


of Penna. 


of Penna. 


as follows 


13 Mercer 
14 Venango 
1§ Forest 
16 Crawford 
17 Erie 

18 Warren 


Counties 


ww ON 
> > 


6.8.13.16.1 


16.17.10 1.13.U 
16.17.0 1.13.1 


1 3.16.1" 


6.9.4.) 
6.9.4. 








Jot 
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LUTHERAN 


LUTHERAN PASTORS (continued ) 


Names 


Johann Christian Frederick 
Heyer 


Wilhelm Edward Schulze 


Jonas Mechling 


Heinrich Geiszenhaine: 
John Gottlob Christian 
Schweizerbarth 


Gabriel] Adam Reichert 
Heinrich Kurtz 


Augustus Hoffman Lochman 
Nicholas J. Sroh 

Karl Moritz Zeilfels 

Michael Kuchler 


Nicholas Gaugler Scharretts 
John Brown 

Gustavus Schultz 

Michael John Steck 

Henry David Key! 


Elihu Rathbun 


'9 The several counties are referres 


1 Greene 
> Fayette 
3} Washington 


4 Westmoreland 


5 Allegheny 
6 Beaver 


i te 


Years 


1817-1818 
1837-1839 


1819-1821 
1829-1830 
1830-1832 


1819-1820 
1820-1845 


1821-1822 


1821-1845 


1822-1824 
1824-1838 


1823-1824 
1824-1826 


1824 
1824 
1824-1825 


1826-1829 
1829-1845 


1826-1836 
1828-1838 
1829 

1829-1845 


1829-1843 
1843-1845 


1830-1845 


Lawrence 
Butler 
Armstrong 
Indiana 
Clarion 


Jefferson 





by numbers 


Synods 


Min. of Penna. 


Western Penna. 


Min. of Penna. 


Western Penna. 


Ohio 


None 
Ohio 


Min. of Penna. 


Ohio 


Min. of Penna. 


Western Penna. 


Min. of Penna. 


Western Penna. 


Min. of Penna. 
Min. of Penna. 
Ohio 


None 
Ohio 


CHU 


RCH 


Counties' 


14.16. 


wow 


8.6.1 3.7. 


11.12.13.14. 


9.10.5. 


15.10. 


15.16. 


13.106. 
13.6.7. 


West. Penna. 9.10.12.14.16. 


Western Penna. 


Western Penna. 


Ohio 


Western Penna. 


Allegheny 
Ohio 


as follows 


13 Merce: 
14, Venango 
15 Forest 
16 Crawford 
17 Erie 

18 Warren 


ae 
3.5.6 
2.4. 9:90.98: 


I1.12. 
10. 


14.16.13 
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9 


wt 


16 


16 


vis 


16 


16 
18 


8 
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Names 
Danie] Heilig 


Augustus Babb 


John Heinrich 


Jacob Hoelsche 

J. H. Thanke 

Carl] Frederick 
Stohlmann 


Abraham Weills 


EL 


IIs B. 


BURGESS 


LUTHERAN PASTORS (continued) 


Hohnholz 


Edward 


John George Young 


John Herman Bernheim 


Jacob Medtart 
Emmanuel Frey 


John McCron 


H. P. R. Mueller 


George Frederick Ehrenfeld 


Charles Reese 


Wilhelm Karl Bauermeister 
Friedrich Christian Becker 


Frederick Schm 


19 The several c 
1 Greene 
2 Fayette 


3 Washing 


> 
4 Westmoreland 
5 


idt 


ounties are 


ton 


Allegheny 


6 Beaver 


refer 


Years 
1831-1834 


1833 
1839-1842 
1842-1845 


1832-1833 
1833-1835 


1837-1845 
1834 


1835-1838 
1836-1845 


1838-1840 
1840-1842 
1842-1845 


1838-1842 
1842-1845 
1838-1843 
1838 

1839-1842 
1842 

1839-1841 
1841-1843 
1840-1842 
1842-1845 
1840-1842 
1841-1842 
1840-1845 


1841-1842 


red to by number 


7 Lawrence 
8 Butler 


g Armstrong 


10 Indiana 


1 


1 Clarion 


2 Jefferson 





Synods 


Western Penna. 


Virginia 


Western Penna. 


Allegheny 
None 


Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 


Ohio 
English Ohio 


None 


Western Penna. 


Allegheny 


Western Penna. 


Ohio 


Western Penna. 


Western 


Western Penna. 


Allegheny 


Min. of Penna. 
Ohio 


Western Penna. 


Allegheny 


Western Penna. 


Ohio 
Ohio 


Min. of Penna. 


as follows: 


13 Mercer 
14 Venango 
15 Forest 
16 Crawford 
17 Frie 

18 Warren 


Penna. 


Counties! 


16.1° 


1 
9.1 


9.10 
6. 
6.9.8.1 


4.5.6.8.1; 


16.17 


16.17 
2.3.5. 
9g. 


9.11.1 
9.11.12 


9.1 
g.1 


9.1 
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Jacot 
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16.1" 
9.10] 


9.10 


6.9.8.1 
5.6.8.1; 


16,1" 
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Names Years Synods Counties’? 
Jacob Zimmerman 1841-1845 Ohio 4.9 
George St. Clair Hussy 1841-1842 Western Penna. 3.4.5 

1842-1844 Allegheny £.4;6 
John Esensee 1842 Maryland 6.8.9 
1842-1845 Ohio 6.8.9 
Gottlieb Bassler 1842-1845 Western Penna. S 
John Danie] Nunnemacher 1842-1845 Ohio 16 
David Adam 1842-1843 Allegheny 10 
Carl Kobler 1843 Ohio 5 
Henry Bishop 1843-1845 Allegheny 10 
William H. Smith 1843-1844 Allegheny 5 
|. George Donmeye1 1843-1845 Allegheny 15.11.12.9.10 
Henry Esensee 1843-1845 Ohio 8.9 
Christopher August ‘Thomas 
Selle 1843 Ohio 4 
Herman Eggers 1843-1845 Ohio 5 
Gottlieb Kranz 1843-1845 Ohio 8.13 
Theodore Hengist 1844-1845 Ohio 13 
William Alfred Passavant 1844-1845 Maryland 5 
Samuel David Witt 1844-1845 Allegheny 1 
David Earhart 1844-1845 East Ohio 4.8.9 
George B. Holmes 1844-1845 Ohio 9 
C.G. Stuebgen 1844-1845 Ohio 11 
Gottfried Jensen 1844-1845 Ohio s 
Augustus Ferdinand Steinberg 1844-1845 Ohio 6.8 
'9'The several countics are referred to by numbers as follows: 
t Greene 7 Lawrence 13. Mercer 
2 Fayette 8 Butler 14 Venango 
; Washington 9 Armstrong 15 Forest 
4 Westmoreland 10 Indiana 16 Crawford 
3 Allegheny tt Clarion 17 Erie 


6 Beaver 12 Jefferson 18 Warren 
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AMISH AMERICANS: FRONTIERSMEN' 


ALTA SCHROCK 


HENCE came the Amish Americans, those sturdy tillers of fertile 
W soil, those patriarchs of simple garb? Why are they not mingled 
with the other peoples of our land, but live scattered across the country 
in communities of their own—sober, unassuming, and taking little part 
in the public affairs of the nation? 

The answer, I think, can be found in their European history and in 
their religion. Both had their inception in Switzerland over four hundred 
years ago when highly educated men like Conrad Grebel and Felix 
Mantz broke away from the then compulsory Roman Catholic church 
and became part of the great Reformation struggle for the revival of 
Christianity. ‘he particular movement started by these men was given 
the name ““Wiedertaufer” or “Anabaptist” because it propounded free- 
dom of the will and conscious knowledge of sin, followed by adult bap- 
tism. Later public usage caused these peace-loving folk to share the name 
“Anabaptist” with the violent Munsterites, though diametrically opposed 
to the latter in everything but baptism. 

The name Mennonite was not given the new group until a dynamic 
young leader, Menno Simons, was ordained in Holland in 1536 and be- 
came active in the church; while the Amish branch, with which this ar- 
ticle largely concerns itself, did not break from the main body of the 
Mennonites until after the turn of the century. Jacob Amman, a Swiss, 
was the leader of the new faction, and differed from his mother church 
only in observing the “ban” or “shunning’”’ and in a more strict inter- 
pretation of the scriptures and a greater severity of dress and habits of 
life. 

' For historical background in preparing this account of an Amish community in south- 
western Pennsylvania, Miss Schrock has drawn upon the following works: C. Henry 
Smith, Mennonite Immigration to Pennsylvania (Norristown Press, Norristown, Pa., 
1929), Story of the Mennonites (Berne, Ind., Mennonite Book Concern, 1941); Sanford 
Yoder, For Conscience Sake (Scottdale, Pa., Mennonite Publishing House, 1940); John 
Horst, Mennonites in Europe (Scottdale, Pa., Mennonite Publishing House, 1942).—Ed. 


? The practice of avoiding close relationships—even that of eating—with those in dis- 


favor with the church. 
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The Mennonites from the beginning advocated a complete separatig 
of church and state, a departure which was hitherto unknown, and thy 
brought an unprecedented flood of persecution, both from the establishei 
Catholic church and from the new churches just arising. Their fatalitis 
outnumbered those of all the other Reformation churches, and mam 
thousands were put to death in the course of the centuries. 

In 1529 the Diet of Speyer placed the ban of outlawry on this whok 
group and drove them like cattle from their homes in Cantons Bern ant 
Zurich in Switzerland. This was followed, in 1677, by a new wave ¢ 
persecution that lasted until 1709 and drove five or six hundred of thes 
people across the border into the Palatinate. These latest outlaws wer 
the parents and grandparents of most of the eighteenth-century im 
migrants to Pennsylvania, with the exception of those coming to Ger. 
mantown. To insure complete banishment, “Mennonite Hunters” wer 
appointed in Bern in 1693, with the power to give bounties for any Men 
nonites captured. 

But those who had fled to the Palatinate did not long remain in peace: 
Here, too, there arose a wave of persecution which lasted through thx 
eighteenth century. Here they were again driven from their homes, for- 
bidden all trades, life in villages, the rights of marriage and proper burial 
the right to worship in public, the right to own or inherit land—in shor, 
they had the religious and social status of the heathen and the economx 
status of the serf, because they were “‘of an accursed and damnabl 
faith.” This condition became the direct cause of the mass migration t 
America. 

Later the Mennonite groups suffered in France, in Austria, in Bave 
ria, in the Netherlands, in Russia. Through four centuries they wer 
made to rot in prison, broken on the rack, burned at the stake, throw: 
into rivers and lakes, buried alive. The Rhine Valley ran red with ther 
blood. Even within the last few decades more than 50,000 people hav 
been forced to migrate from Europe in flight from persecution, 25,000 
going to Canada, and 25,000 to Mexico and South America. It has been 
truly said that they have no abiding country. 

The Swiss Brethren (Mennonites) went from Bern, Basil, and Zur 
ich to Jura, to Baden, to Hesse, to the Waldeck, to Alsace and Lorraine, 
to Holland, to Galicia, to Volhynia, to Pennsylvania. The Dutch Men 
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1043 
nonites struggled to Crefeld, to Hamburg, to Danzig; to the Vistula 
Delta, to East Prussia, to South Russia; to Turkestan and the banks of 
the Amur in Siberia; to Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, and Minnesota; to 
Manitoba; to Mexico; to Brazil and Paraguay. The Hutterites, another 
Mennonite group, in their search for freedom from persecution, wan- 
dered from the Tyrol and Austria to Moravia; to Hungary; to Tran- 
sylvania; to Wallachia; to Russia; and finally to Dakota and Alberta. 

There were lessons learned from these hardships and certain charac- 
teristics developed. Self-reliance, endurance, industry, toil, the will to 
codperate and build out of nothing have grown from their sufferings; 
and so have reticence, timidity, modesty, highly developed group con- 
sciousness, suspicion of town life, the feeling that they are a peculiar peo- 
ple and must expect suffering. Perhaps the absence of church houses in 
many of their groups today dates back to their enforced seclusion. 

Their modesty is evidenced by the fact that there are almost no town- 
ships named after them, even in the sections where they were the earliest 
American settlers; and likewise by their tendency to remain in groups 
and often at the rear of the immigrant line when filing past the ship’s 
clerk for registration. There was even a noticeable absence of burial 
markers among the early colonists of this faith; my own great-great- 
grandfather’s grave is marked only by a rude slab of sandstone on which 
two initials and a date are carved. 

Other dominant qualities of the group have arisen largely from their 
religion: their law-abiding and peaceful nature, their honesty, their fru- 
gality, their hospitality, and their charity in suffering. 

With their coming to America both Mennonite groups provided pio- 
neers in the westward march through the country, frequently settling 
among the Indians before the lands were open to the white man. The 
vear 1643 is the first probable date given for the appearance of Mennon- 
ites in America, followed by an attempt at founding a colony in Dela- 
ware in 1663. Although this attempt miscarried, the founding of Ger- 
mantown in 1683 did not, and so the Holland Mennonites who estab- 
lished this colony became the first settlers of German descent in all Amer- 
ca. From this time on throughout the century most of the immigration 


was from the Palatinate. 


In 1736 the Amish branch established its first permanent colony, after 
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having come in scattered groups for a good many years previous to this 
(One of my lineal Amish ancestors, eleven generations ago, arrived jy 
America in 1727.) By 1742 this permanent colony, which was started 
near a gap in the Blue Mountains in a corner of what is now Berk 
County, Pennsylvania, was large enough to petition the Provincial As 
sembly for the rights of citizenship; and by 1752 it had increased suf- 
ciently so that it was thought necessary to establish the County of Berk 
In 1766 Richard and Thomas Penn donated these settlers twenty acres 


of land for church, school, and graveyard purposes. 


Among the early settlers of the colony were numerous names stil 
common among the Amish of Pennsylvania and westward. One Jacob 
Hochstedler, a direct ancestor of mine, arrived on September 1, 1736, 
on the ship “Harle” from Rotterdam, presumably hailing from the P2 
latinate region along the Rhine. Investigation seems to indicate that h: 
was a descendant of Ulrich Hochstedler, born in 1390 at Augsburg in 
Bavaria, a merchant and manufacturer. About the time of the Reform: 
tion the family appeared among the wealthy and was no doubt corrupted 
with the vices of its time and class. When the change to Mennonitism 


was made, no one knows. 


Soon after the settling of the colony in Berks County came the Indian 
raids of 1757 during which many Amish families were massacred or 
driven from their homes. In the course of these raids the Hochstedler 
family was attacked and Jacob’s wife and two children massacred, ané 
himself and two other sons captured and carried off by the Indians 
When the attacking mob was spied in the moonlight that lit the yard out- 
side, the boys seized their guns to defend the family; but Jacob com- 
manded them to hold their peace. They begged him in vain; he said t 
was not right to take the life of another even to save one’s own. As the 
father and sons were separated to be carried away- by the Indians, he 
gave them parting advice in his Swiss dialect: “If you be taken so fat 
away and be kept so long that you forget your German language, do not 
forget the Lord’s prayer.” 

Some time after his capture the father managed to escape from the In- 
dians and found his way home, starting near what is now Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. He worked his way on a crude raft, following the rivers with 


great difficulty and almost at the expense of his life. But the sons, Josepi 
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and Christian, were both adopted by the Indians and retained for at least 
seven years. On their return they told thrilling tales of their life with the 
redskins. 

It is said that while the captured Hochstedlers were passing through a 
dearing near a gap in the Blue Mountains, John Miller, another ances- 
tor of mine, was outdoors chopping wood. The Indians shot at Miller 
and hit his hand, whereupon he fled but was not pursued. He was 
thought to have been the son of John Adam Miller, massacred the year 
before by the Indians. 

Gradually these raids died down and the community at the foot of the 
Blue Mountains began to prosper, in time covering the northeastern cor- 
ner of Lancaster, the northwestern corner of Chester, and the south- 
western tip of Berks counties. Today there are about seven thousand 
members in this section, mostly Old Order Amish, and numerous daugh- 
ter colonies that have spread westward. 

Many of the “Plain People” later wandered from Berks and Lan- 
caster counties into what is now the beautiful Kishacoquillas Valley in 
Mifflin County, a colorful section today occupied almost exclusively by 
the Amish of practically every type known to America. It was also about 
this time that Joseph Schantz,’ a well-known Amishman, founded 
Johnstown. 

In 1767 there spread westward from the early Berks colony a move- 
ment which resulted in a new settlement in Somerset County (my pres- 
ent home) near the highest point in Pennsylvania. Among the pioneers 
that settled here were many of my ancestors, some coming before the 
Indians had vacated the quiet valleys along the Casselman. There was 
Jacob Miller, son of the John injured by the Indians; Christian Gnaegi 
and his wife, who came from Switzerland between 1750 and 1760; 
Casper Schrag, who emigrated from Switzerland in 1766; the two 
Bitsches, Peter the father and Peter the son, who came from Switzer- 
land in 1767; there was Susan Petersheim Kemp whose grandfather, 
Daniel Miller, came over in 1750, while another one of her ancestors 
arived in 1727. These were followed later on by others who married 
into the family lines: in 1825 there came Catherine Brenneman from 
Hesse Darmstadt in Germany. She later married Joel Miller, my artistic 


3 More recently spelled Johns, Jahns, or Yahns. 
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great-great-grandfather. There were Christ Swartzentruber and 
wife Barbara Bender, who in 1833 came from Wengeringhausen ; 
Waldeck, Germany, where Chris’s father was a weaver by trade. 

Somerset County also figured largely in the settling of Sugarcred 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio. The same Jacob Miller who originally cam 
from Berks County, moved to this section of Ohio in 1808 or 1809, ta: 
ing with him several sons and the next year returning for his wife. Hy 
was the first white family in that place, and Jacob as bishop of the Amis 
Church preached what was probably the first sermon in Holmes Count 
This section together with adjoining Tuscarawas County comprises te 
day one of the largest and most compactly settled communities of Ami 
in all America. My Miller cousins there are now many in number. 

Jacob’s niece, Elizabeth, was the first Amish girl to be married in th 
community; while her young brother, killed by a falling tree, was th 
first white person to be buried there. His crude coffin was handhewn ani 
joined with wooden pegs, for in 1815 there were few conveniences 
this Indian country. Another brother, Yost, was well educated for h 
time and did much business as executor, administrator, and guardian, : 
both Pennsylvania and Ohio. The first township meeting was held at bs 
house for the election of officers, and Yost was a member of the fir 
board of school examiners of Holmes County. 

In other ways the Millers proved pioneers here. Jacob’s son, Joli 
who joined his father in 1811, built the first grist mill in the vicinity: 
1816. John’s son, Adam, became a writer and missionary in Baltimor 
New York, West Virginia, Indiana, and Ohio, after having left ti 
Amish church and joined the Methodists. 

In 1840 Preacher Joe Miller, presumably a nephew of the pioneering 
Jacob, traveled west with a group of Somerset Countians with whom k 
made the first settlement of white people around Goshen, Indiana. The 
had visited Iowa in search of a favorable piace to alight, then walked baci 


most of the way through Indiana, deciding finally on Elkhart County. 


After the Civil War more Somerset Countians started the Douglas 
and Moultrie congregations in Illinois. Johnson County, Iowa, was co! 
onized by Pennsylvania Amish in 1846, and in the last decades they hav 
carried their axes and their Bibles into Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas, Ore 


gon, Colorado, Oklahoma, the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Mississipp 
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My Uncle Simon Miller, remote descendant of the pioneering Jacob, 
was one of the first Amishmen to remove to Mississippi. At the present 
time there are also small congregations in New York, Delaware, and 
Maryland, in several of which I have near relatives. Amazingly enough, 
it is estimated that in the eighteenth century no more than 500 Amish- 


men came from Europe to America. 


Between the years 1820 and 1860 there was another flood of Men- 
nonites from Europe, the largest group of which was the Amish. During 
this period about 1,500 of this faith came over, largely from the Alsace 
and Lorraine region in France with a few from Rhenish Bavaria. Those 
from the regions of the Saar, Montbeliard, and Belfort were in the van 
of representatives, particularly a Brother Augsburger from Strassburg. 
These settled at Trenton, Ohio, in 1818. In 1824 the Canadian Amish 
Church was organized by these people, and in 1847 Lee County, Iowa. 
Today there are nine Amish congregations in Canada, with a member- 
ship of more than 4,000; while in Illinois there are 6,000 descendants 
f these churches, and several groups no longer Amish in character or 
name. 

Ail these European immigrants spoke some form of German—the 
early Pennsylvanians spoke a Palatinate-Swiss-German (Pennsylvania 
“Dutch”), while the later French group spoke the Alsatian patois. Both 
are remarkably well preserved today. 

In their pioneering through the raw forest and prairie, these people 
were very largely self-sustaining—religiously, socially, and economically. 
Some made their own wooden shoes, dug their sod shanties out of the 
prairie, grew and spun their own flax and wool for clothes, made their 
own straw hats, sometimes walking fifteen miles for a postage stamp or 
living one hundred miles from the nearest market. And always there 
were churches established wherever the Plain People went, with meet- 
ings often held in log huts or barns before places of worship could be 
erected. 

Wherever they went they changed the waste places and forests into 
productive fields and carved substantial homes out of the wilderness. The 
Mennonite group has ever been doing this. In Prussia they transformed 
the marshes and swampy places of the Vistula, the off-fallings of the 


land, into a garden spot. In Russia they gradually changed the bleak 
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steppes into the most productive grain fields of that vast empire. In Sout) 
America they have taken over the jungle, forest, and pampas under greg 
difficulty and with results that are amazing. There they live in places ip. 
accessible save by long travel in oxcarts or by climbing steep walls of rox 
to the mountaintops. In Mexico they have created a large farming con. 
munity where lately was a great grazing waste. In Canada they toot 
over large tracts of wild forest land. And in all these places grave 
marked their trails as they came seeking religious freedom. 


Only in our United States, where they came on the scene early, hay: 
these excellent farmers been able to choose the best of a fertile land 
They are represented by large communities in the three counties in th 
United States rated by the government as the richest and most productir: 
in the land. And they arrived here and in other fertile areas not by 
chance, but by knowledge of good soil. Often they took over land fron 
Scotch-Irish hunters who did not care to till the soil but preferred th 
trout stream and the deer woods of the wilder sections. It was in thi 
manner that the Amish came by the fertile Kishacoquillas Valley. 

If perchance these people found themselves on poor land, they r- 
mained there only until better territory could be opened up. It is perhap 
significant that land prices are among the highest in Amish and Mennon- 
ite communities to the present day; and most of these farmers whe 
questioned will say that their soil is more productive now than when the 
took it over. This is mute testimony to the farming methods they emplo 
Would it be too much to say that good farmers in possession of good lan’ 
constitute one of the most real safeguards of our priceless natural re 
sources’ A stroll through the Lancaster County markets makes ths 
statement more meaningful. 

In stock-raising, too, they are at the front of excellence, the 1935 blu 
ribbon for raising the champion steer exhibited at the International Fz 
Stock Show in Chicago having gone to an Old Order Amish boy fro 
Johnson County, lowa. The steer afterwards sold for $3,200 at auction 
The charge that the Amish remain 200 years behind the times 
surely not be applied to their farming methods. In fact, some of the me 
progressive farm machinery I have seen has been among my Ams 
neighbors. On the other hand, there has been the simplest and mo 
straightforward living among these folks, with little indulgence in lu- 
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1 South uries. Perhaps that is why there was money with which to buy that useful 
r grea machinery. 
aces in-— Even today the Amish farms largely raise what the family needs for 
of rock the table. The porkers, the beef, the milk, butter, and cream, the vege- 
g com-f tables—all are produced from the broad fields and the gardens, as prac- 
ey tookf tically every Amishman, no matter what else his trade, is also a farmer. 
gravs— The bread too is home-baked; though flour is most frequently bought at 
the store due to the absence of grist mills today. In furnishing the home, 
ly, have carpets and rugs are woven by someone in the community, and bureaus, 
le lani§ chests, cupboards, and desks are often made by a local woodworker of 
5 in th§ their own faith. Yard goods, however, are most often purchased at the 
sducti:§ store, to be made at home into suits and dresses, with the exception of 
not hy everyday shirts and dresses, which are often made of bleached grain 
1d fron§ sacks dyed some rich shade which becomes pastel with washing. In short, 
‘red th these people are probably the most self-sustaining of any in the country 
5 in thi today. 
There are now some 15,000 Amish people scattered throughout the 
they rf United States, about 12,000 of whom are of the Old Order group—the 
perhapy one least changed since the founding of the church—and about 3,000 of 
lennon-§ Whom belong to the more progressive group, largely known today as the 
+s whe Conservative Amish. It was in my great-grandfather’s time that the 
ven the, break in the Amish church occurred locally, the Old Order section re- 
emplo taining the required beard for all men, the buggy and spring-wagon for 
sod lan’ travel, the absence of the telephone in the home, as well as electricity, the 
ural r{ shawl instead of the coat for women, and often the absence of church 
kes thi houses. This latter custom leads to the making of sliding doors when a 
home is built, in order to accommodate the large crowds that gather on 
Sundays. Among this faction church government is purely congrega- 


935 bee a, 
alt tional, and regulations are not printed but kept in manuscript form in the 
ov from of the church leaders and copied from generation to generation. 
auctioff The song-books used in the Mifflin and Lancaster county congrega- 


mes cag “ons to this day are probably the oldest in use in the world, and have been 
the mo Printed throughout the centurics as they were written by the martyrs in 
y Ams Prson and sung from 1537 on. The archaic language and the mis- 
nd mo elled words of this famous AUSBUND (here commonly called “das 


» in lug dicke buch” because of its great thickness and small size) have been pre- 
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served intact. ‘he book is sacred to them and cannot be tampered with 


As there are no notes in the book, the tunes have also been handed down, 


changing much from their original source as popular tunes of the six. 


teenth century and gradually taking on a slow, slurring, and sonorow 


tone peculiarly suited to the mournful character of many of the hymns, 


In my community in Somerset County both branches have changed, 
within the memory of my mother, to a newer song-book, called th 
LIEDER SAMMLUNG. This, however, contains numerous hymns ¢) 
the old AUSBUND, and I remember well singing them before my par- 
ents left the Amish church when I was eight. As a whole the groups ar 
good singers and it is inspiring to hear the slow swing of these substantia 
tunes. Both sects also have Sunday night singing for the young folks, bu 
in the Conservative Amish group four-part harmony is used, while the 
Old Order young folks use a single tune. 

Church services are lengthy, and my mother remembers going to com- 
munion in the morning carrying lanterns, and returning after dark a 
night. Of course in such cases a lunch must be taken along. Much of th 
length of these services is occasioned by the fact that numerous minister 
bear witness (Zeugniss) after the main body of the sermon, each on 


really preaching a little sermon of his own. 


Because of the length of time spent at the mectings, Amish mother 
have formed the habit of taking for their small children little cookies or 
crackers, to be eaten always with special care that the immaculate white 
aprons should not become soiled nor the scrubbed pine-board floor spat- 
tered with crumbs. I myself have a memory of these crumbly delights 
The after-meeting hum of cordial greetings, visitings, and invitations t 
Sunday dinners are also part of my memory, as is the sound of the fami- 
iar Pennsylvania German tongue used in preaching and the more diff- 
cult “hoch Deutsch” read from the scriptures during the opening of 
church. 


The sturdy honesty of the Mennonites as a whole is testified to by th 
attitude taken toward them by the Canadian Railway and Steamship 
Company at the time of the Russian immigration to Canada two decades 
ago. The company was glad to take them on because they had proved 
good developers of the land and “had never failed to make good thei 


promises,” to quote an officer of the company. Soon this organization ha 
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spent more than a million dollars in transporting and settling these peo- 
ple, on the ground of nothing more than a promise to pay. Since 1923 
the contracts have not even been written! 

The education of the Amish group as a whole is limited, although in 
my youth I knew quite a few young folks of the Conservative Amish 
branch who were school teachers, having attended all the years of Nor- 
mal School at that time required of teachers. Since requirements for 
teaching have become more strict, most of them have only an eighth 
srade education. That does not mean, however, that numerous individ- 
uals do not become quite well educated by private reading; I know quite 
afew cases of this sort. 

This lack of education is offset by other points in their favor, such as 
the almost complete absence of a crime record among their members, 
even among those who have left the church. This is no doubt due partly 
to the stability and industry occasioned by living on the farm and by dis- 
tance from town, but no doubt it is also partly attendant upon the serious- 
ness and realism with which they regard the Scriptures. 

Amish exclusiveness and peculiarity have been topics of much discus- 
jon among people who are but slightly acquainted with them. These, I 
feel, have been much over-played for purposes of making of these folk an 
ddity, a peculiar people. Some of my widely traveled city friends find 
them more approachable than most people, and also find their simplicity 
refreshing after the complications of a cosmopolitan world. 

In all cases I believe they have fulfilled a definite part in the com- 
munities in which they live, both as farmers and woodworkers or similar 
utisans, and as philanthropic neighbors, ready in any emergency to stand 
nthe breach and help. One of my Amish neighbors, when recently ap- 
proached by a solicitor for the Red Cross, immediately wrote a check for 
$35.00. In the case of a fire in the community, they are always among 
those who donate toward the founding of a new home, whether the un- 
tortunate family is Amish or not. When a new barn goes up in the com- 
munity, they are among the first at the barn-raising, and similarly when 
roads are opened in heavy winter seasons. Today these people are joining 
others in sewing for relief, and during the Mennonite immigration from 
Europe to South America gave generously to that cause. Of their own 
umber, no one is ever really needy, for they help each other in times of 


Stress. 
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At the present time a prominent activity of the Amish concerns its 
with helping maintain Civilian Public Service Camps in which their ow; 
and Mennonite boys form forty per cent of the population, non-resistang 


having been one of the cardinal doctrines of the church since its foundin 


in 1525. When the movement for civilian public service camps wa 
started, with the sanction of the government, the Amish were amon; 
the first and heaviest givers. 

Such are the peoples that populate the quiet, productive corners of ow 
land, asking for nothing but the right to till their soil in their own Way 
and freedom to build the fabric of their society on family life and th 
worship of a just but kindly God. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE OF 
THE BRADFORD OIL|{REGION 


E. WILLARD MILLER’ 


E exploitation of the petroleum and lumber resources of the 
Bradford region in northwestern Pennsylvania is the basis for all 
industrial activity. The development of these resources was long retarded 
because of the ruggedness and inaccessibility of the area. The westward 
migration to the farmlands of the Mississippi Valley in the early 1800s 
passed this region by. It was only when the seaboard forests were show- 
ing signs of depletion that the first lumbermen trickled into the area. 
The exploitation of the white pine forests was the first motivating influ- 
ence for settlement. 

The lumber industry, with its resultant frontier economy, prevailed 
uninterrupted until the discovery of petroleum in 1875. It was only after 
this event that large numbers migrated into the Bradford region. The 
development of the petroleum industry has been the greatest single factor 
in establishing the economy of the area. After nearly seventy years of con- 
tinuous production, petroleum still dominates the economic life of the 
population. 

McKean County had attracted few settlers by 1820.* The develop- 
ment of the forest areas was still limited to the eastern seaboard. How- 
ever, shortly after this date a few lumbermen came up the Susquehanna 
River and the Sinnemahoning Creek to eastern McKean County to 
begin the development of the lumber industry. The first sawmill is 
thought to have been built in 1826 in Ceres.? In Gordon’s Gazetteer of 
1833 the following statement regarding McKean County is found: 
“Lumber seeks the western market at Pittsburgh, and the eastern market 
by the Sinnemahoning Creek.”* The only means of getting the lumber to 


'Dr. Miller, an assistant professor in the department of geology at Western Reserve 
University, wrote his doctor’s dissertation on the Bradford Oil Region.—Ed. 





2 Raymond E. and Marion Murphy, Pennsylvania: A Regional Geography, 111 (Harris- 
burg, 1937). 

3[M. A. Leeson], History of the Counties of McKean, Elk, Cameron and Potter, 
Pennsylvania, 111 (Chicago, 1890). 

4Thomas F. Gordon, Gasetteer of the State of Pennsylvania, 264 (Philadelphia, 1833). 
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market was by floating it down the rivers and streams. 

Development of the lumber industry proceeded slowly for a number of 
years. However, by 1840 many of the older regions on the Atlantic se. 
board were becoming exhausted. Long years of tree-cutting had reduced 
the once continuous forests to scattered wood lots. With the demand ¢ 
the country continually increasing, the exploitation of timber was ex. 
tended beyond the margin of settlement. 

The lumber industry grew rapidly during the 1840's. In 1849 an est. 
mate of the lumber manufactured in McKean County showed 14,500; 
000 feet of pine boards; 5,000,000 feet of cherry boards; 2,500,00 
feet of square timber; and 5,000,000 shingles. ‘There were fourteen 
sawmills along Tunungwant Creek. Tarport (East Bradford), wit 
four sawmills and a number of lumber merchants, was the center of th 
lumber industry of the Tunungwant and its tributaries.’ 

Lumbering and its related industries was a well established and paying 
business by 1850. Almost every little stream had its own mill. As th 
timber was cut farther back from the streams an elaborate system ¢ 
transportation was developed. The white pine was usually cut in late fal 
and winter, but was not hauled to the mills on sleds as in New Englani 
and Michigan for the ground was too rough and the snow was not suff: 
ciently deep in all places. The logs were skidded to the nearest streams 
many of them so small that flood dams had to be constructed whic! 
would impound the water until enough logs had accumulated to make 
worthwhile to release the water, and start them on the way downstream 
to the mill. The first sawmills were powered by water from the stream: 
However, the streams were small and during the dry season lacked suff- 
cient water; so that steam-powered mills began to appear about 1355 
In 1860 one of the steam-powered mills could turn out over 2,000,00 
feet of lumber annually.° 

Because of the frontier economy of McKean County there was 
limited market within the region. The manufacture of finished woo 
products did not develop during this early period. Nevertheless, lumber 
ing had increased so rapidly in importance that by 1876 nearly all of th 
white pine had disappeared.” In 1874 one lumberman rafted over 5; 

S Leeson, 56, 538. 

6 Bradford Fra, July 28, 1925. 

7William H. Egle, Illustrated History of the Commonceealth of Pennsylvania, 94 
(Harrisburg, 1876). 
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900,000 feet of white pine logs and manufactured 3,000,000 feet of 
boards. In the same year the lumber industry brought to Bradford 
Township alone $150,000. In 1876 the sawing capacity of the mills was 
more than 100,000,000 feet of lumber per year.* 

Besides the cutting of white pine, the hemlock began to be utilized in 
the 1850’s for the tanning of hides. The first tannery was built at Port 
Allegany. The hemlock was cut principally during the summer months 
when the bark could be peeled easily. Most of the logs were not used and 
were allowed to lie where they had fallen. There are few examples of 
greater waste in the history of the lumbering industry. Whole hillsides 
were left covered by the stripped hemlock logs. By 1875 Port Allegany 
was one of the leading tannery centers in the United States. However, 
the tanning industry was restricted in development because of the lack 
f transportation facilities within the region. 

Prior to the discovery of petroleum there was a number of attempts 
to develop the thin bituminous coal beds of the county. Coal was first 
discovered by a surveying party near Instanter in 1815 or 1816. In 
1845 coal was delivered in Smethport from the Barris beds near Cler- 
mont for twelve and one-half cents a bushel, and hauled by team to 
Cattaraugus County, New York, over the Olean and Smethport road.° 
In 1849 more than 1,000 tons were mined for heating purposes. In the 
1850’s a number of coal companies were organized, and it was through 
their efforts that the first railroads were constructed in the county. The 
coal beds were thin and of poor quality so that these undertakings were 


only partially successful. 


THE OIL INDUSTRY 

The beginning of the oil industry of McKean County should be dated 
about 1855 when the Marvin Creek Coal Company was organized to 
produce coal oil. A refinery was erected near Smethport and the oil made 
from Clermont coal. This refinery was only one of a large number that 
were being built in many sections of the country. In March, 1857, a 
letter which appeared in the Rochester, New York, Democrat illustrates 
how the coal oil industry was regarded by many persons: 

I have just seen specimens of benzole, camphene oil and tallow from coal up 
nthe vicinity of Smethport, McKean county, superior to anything ever known. 

SLeeson, 58; Egle, 925. 


9 Leeson, $7. 
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One ton of coal makes eighty gallons of benzole, forty gallons of fluid, an 


twenty gallons of lubricating oil and fifteen pounds of tallow or sperm. Th 
actual cost of the benzole, etc., will not exceed fifteen cents per gallon. , 
There is a machine (for manufacturing coal oils) now on the way to Bradford 
Depend upon it, this is no humbug.'® 

The figures in this letter were no doubt greatly exaggerated. 

Coal oil was first manufactured in Bradford in 1857.'' In November 
1859, a New York and Boston company erected a coal-oil factory bk. 
tween Marsh’s Corners and Kinzua. For a short period it appeared asi 
this industry would prosper, for the bituminous coal found locally wa 
better suited for the production of coal oil than the good grade bitumin- 
ous found farther south, but when oil was discovered in 1859 thes 
coal-oil works could not compete with the less expensive and bette 
quality refined petroleum products. 

The Bradford oil field was developed during a period when there wer 
no efforts to enforce a controlled drilling campaign. The prevailing polic 
of the day was for every producer to drill more wells and at a greater 
rate than his neighbor. Such a program meant that tremendous quantitix 
of oil-field equipment were needed immediately. Although the oil indus 
try was well established at the time of the discovery of the Bradford 
field in 1875, there were no direct railroad connections with the older 
producing region. Small producers hauled their equipment from th 
middle district, but this was costly and slow. Since the time factor wa 
of extreme importance, there was need in the field for both oil-field sup- 
ply houses and machine shops. 

The town of Bradford, grown to be the largest community of Tur- 
ungwant Valley, was the center of the drilling activity. It, therefore, 
became the commercial and manufacturing center for the entire field 
Before the discovery of petroleum a number of blacksmith shops ané 
small ironworks were located there. These small shops supplied the mate- 
rials for the initial wells. Bovaird and Seyfang Company, founded it 
1872, greatly expanded their plant with the growing market. They 
manufactured machinery of all kinds. By 1885 they were one of th 
leading producers of drilling and fishing tools in the oil region. In 1880 
their annual output was valued at more than $100,000." 

10 Leeson, 61. 


11 Souvenir Program, Old Home Week, Bradford, 1879-1909. 


12Leeson, 207. 
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As soon as the Bradford field was proved a number of the regional 
ol-well supply houses established branch stores in Bradford, or in a num- 
yer of cases moved their entire plants there. It was common practice for 
these organizations to follow the oil developments. The Oil Well Supply 
Company, established in 1861, opened a branch shop in Bradford late in 
1874"3 At that time it was the only firm in the world that could supply 
everything necessary to drill and equip oil and gas wells. Another com- 
pany attracted to the new boom region was Bovaird and Company. This 
firm, manufacturers of pumping powers, engines, pipe, and general oil- 
field equipment, was founded in 1875 in Shamburg, but followed the oil 
excitement to Bradford in 1879. 

Besides the complete supply houses there were a large number of 
machine shops employing from two to ten workers. The machine shops 
were an essential part of the picture for they repaired broken equipment, 
and in some instances constructed new parts. The equipment of the small 
independent producer was often old and of inferior quality so that it was 
constantly breaking. Without these machine shops much of the frantic 
drilling could never have occurred. A number of the larger shops in 
Bradford did a $50,000 a year business. The machine shops were not 
localized in Bradford, but followed each center of development. By 
1880 they were found in every part of the field. 

Another important industry associated with the exploitation of petrol- 
tum is the manufacture of explosives. A charge of nitroglycerin is used 
to produce a pocket within or below the producing horizon so that oil 
can accumulate and later be pumped to the surface. The Bradford Third 
Sand, the principal productive horizon, is very compact so that it had to 
shattered every few weeks to reestablish lines of flow. A number of 
these explosives plants were located in the outlying districts. 

The Bradford field has contributed a large number of technological 
improvements to the oil industry. During the early days a number of 
general improvements appeared. The McKee Bull and Sand Wheel 
Company manufactured a bull wheel, known as the “patent sectional,” 
that could be taken apart. The old type bull wheel which was constructed 
one piece was exceedingly difficult to move from one well location to 
another in the heavily forested and deeply dissected region. By 1889 this 
company was supplying bull wheels for the entire oil region. 


'S Bradford Souvenir Program. 
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The Dresser Manufacturing Company was founded in 1880 to pr, 
duce specialties invented by S. R. Dresser. One of his earliest contributio 
was the construction of the modern oil and gas well packer. One of t 
greatest achievements of the company came in 1906 when a new ty 
coupling was developed. Previous to this time all couplings had be 
made of cast iron. Dresser now used steel which made it possible to secu 
extremely high pressures, and was more easily handled in the constructi¢ 
of pipe lines. 

Although production declined rapidly during the 1880's there was; 
sudden collapse of the manufacturing of oil-field equipment. Many of ti 
smaller machine shops disappeared, but sufficient production was maiy 
tained for the larger firms to be able to survive. Besides the moder 
business of supplying the Bradford field, the establishments of this distri 
supplied much of the material for new discoveries in Pennsylvania ai 
Ohio. 

With the introduction of secondary recovery methods in the ear 
1900’s in the Bradford district, interest was once again aroused in th 
oil industry. The first concrete evidence of this appeared in 1906 whe 
the production curve began its rise. At this time so many of the sm 
plants had disappeared or had become obsolete that there was an actu 
need for new establishments. The introduction of a new method of pri 
duction necessitated the development of certain changes in pumpin 
equipment. Besides the increased activity in the home field, the develo 
ment of the mid-continent fields added to the market. In 1907 the Bri 
ford Supply Company was founded, and in 1911 the Bradford Mot 
Works. The eastern oil region supplied much of the machinery dum 
the early period of the Mid-Continent field development because of t 
availability of skilled labor, and the inertia of established plants to mo 
from their original location. With the stabilization of the oil industry 
the Mid-Continent and other western fields many of the eastern firm 
transferred their plants to the newer areas. This trend did not affect» 
Bradford region for by this time it was experiencing a remarkable rec 
ery, and the Bradford firms were expanding to meet the local demant 
The increasing activity, however, developed so gradually that there 
no sudden demand for supplies. Also by this time the drilling prograj 
was controlled by a number of larger corporations and companies. Ther 


fore, there have been no new plants established in the past thirty yea 
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30 to pry gecifically for the manufacture of oil-field supplies. 


tributia At the time of discovery of oil in the Bradford field, there was only a 


yn of ty limited local market for refined oils. The large refineries were located 
— on the eastern seaboard, so that the oil was refined largely outside of the 
had bed producing region. The refineries of the oil region were small, having a 
7 = capacity of only a few hundred barrels per month. In 1881 the Kendall 
— Refining Company was organized in Bradford with a capacity of 300 
barrels per month. This is the oldest refinery of the field, and today 
re Was oaintains an important position in the refining of Bradford oil. In 1888 
any @6 the Emery Manufacturing Company was established. This plant had an 
Vas Mave initial capacity of 200 barrels per month. 
moderz: 


The greatest incentive for the expansion of refineries of the entire oil 
his distr . : : ae : ; 
ft region of Pennsylvania came in 1893 when the United States Refined 


vania 28 (il Pipe Line was completed to the eastern coast. It was now possible for 
the independent refiners of the oil region to compete with those con- 

the a trolled by the Standard Trust. By 1901 the Emery Refinery had a 
aed in capacity of 50,000 barrels per month. Although the refineries in the 
906 wis Bradford district expanded enormously, no new plants were constructed. 
the smu A number of factors were responsible: first, the supply of oil was limited, 
an aca and secondly, any new company had to battle the policies of the Standard 
od of P“E Oil Company. 

Pie’ At the close of the first World War there was an increasing demand 
© develett tap gasoline and lubricating oils because of the expanding automobile 
the Bra industry. As a result two new refineries were organized in the Bradford 
rd pe field. The Bradford Oil Refining Company, organized in 1922, built 
ery dunij 


" ptsplant in Bradford. It was a codperative effort of the leading producers 
use OFME of the field, who banded together, pledging an adequate supply of crude, 
" to mo"B as well as storage facilities, pipe lines, and a marketing system. The or- 
industry ganization was unique in that it had neither service nor bulk distribution 
tern fir tations, but depended entirely on buyers who knew the company and 


affect Uh ; a pig de ee 
the quality of the product. The firm manufactured principally lubricating 
able reco , 
: oils and greases. 
| demane 


The McKean County Refining Company was organized in 1923. 
here Wale +p, . = , a 
. rhis plant was located at Farmers Valley on the eastern edge of the field. 


r progr ° kr 
> a Its location here was the result of a number of factors. The crude came 
ies. cre ‘ ~ i 

from the Rue, Coleville, and Bordell sections and could be moved by 
hirty yee 


gravity to the refinery. Also, the value of land for plant space was con- 
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siderably less than in the city of Bradford. The transportation facilitix 


here were also as good as any place in the field. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES AND THE REVIVAL OF LUMBERING 

The boom period of the Bradford field acted as a magnet to attrar 
people to the region. For the first few years the oil industry was able: 
absorb all newcomers. With the decline of production in the 1880's larg 
numbers had the choice of two alternatives, either to leave the region « 
to turn to other activities. Many of the drillers, field hands, speculaton 
and those who continually followed the oil excitements did migrate to th 
new centers of interest. However, a majority had settled permanent) 
and had no desire to leave. This created an excess labor body. Anothe 
important effect of the oil boom was to increase the wealth of the region 
When the opportunities for investment in the oil industry lessened, thi 
capital was available for the development of new industries. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the principles of conservatio 
were not developed sufficiently to avert the boom period following tk 
discovery of oil. However, the Bradford community leaders had seen th 
gutted environment of earlier developments, and as soon as the declir 
started they instituted plans to prevent the Bradford region from becom 
ing a ghost district. With the available labor supply and financial backin 
it was hoped that new industries would gradually replace the declinin; 
oil industry. Thus when the oil supply became depleted the economy ¢ 
the region would be permanently stabilized. 

In 1882 the first Bradford Board of Trade was formed for the pur 
pose of “protecting, encouraging, and developing the commercial, manv- 
facturing and business interests” of Bradford and the surroundin 
districts.'4 A campaign was started which advertised the advantages ¢ 
raw materials (lumber, chemical wood, clay, sandstone, natural gas, an 
petroleum), cheap fuel, transportation facilities, and a large labor suppl 
The work of the initial board of trade was hardly begun when one 0 
the greatest speculative eras in the history of petroleum began with th 
buying and selling of pipe-line certificates. This period, lasting from 188: 
to 1885, so affected the economy of the region that the activities of te 
board were temporarily abandoned. In 1887 the second board of tra 


14 Vernelle A. Hatch, ed., Illustrated History of Bradford, McKean County, Pa.,§ 


(Bradford, 1gor). 
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was formed.'’ ‘he purpose of this board was the same as the first. How- 
ever, by this time there was a greater need for new industries, and so 
the board was given more power to act. By 1900 it was estimated the 
board had been instrumental in establishing industries which had invested 
oer a million dollars, and were employing more than a thousand 
workers. '° 

The discovery and exploitation of petroleum did not displace the 
lumber industry. For the first time in the history of the region an immense 
local market was created. The building of derricks, which required ap- 
proximately 10,000 feet of lumber, powerhouses, sheds, fuel, and the 
construction of homes for the newcomers, used tens of thousands of feet 
of timber each month. Consequently, the lumber industry expanded 
enormously with the development of the field. With the decline of oil 
an even greater emphasis was placed on the exploitation of the remaining 
timber resources. There still remained vast tracts of hemlock and second- 
growth hardwoods to be cut. From about 1885 to 1910 the lumber 
industry again became the most important industry of the region. 

In 1891 a brief survey of the Bradford region was prepared for the 
United States Senate. This study adequately presented the importance of 
the lumber industry: 

Authoritative estimates from the different districts tributary to the city 
[Bradford], have been carefully compiled, covering an area of hardwood com- 
prising 600,000 acres, and of hemlock comprising 130,000 acres, showing that 
there remains 3,000,000,000 feet of hardwood timber, 1,300,000,000 feet of 
hemlock timber, and 870,000 cords of bark, of which the manufactured 
products, free on board, would be worth today [1891] $46,002,000 and re- 
quiring an expenditure for cutting and manufacturing the timber alone, of 
$20,135,000. Forty-one saw-mills have already been established in the vicinity 
of Bradford at an aggregate investment of $410,000, planing mills, $50,000, 
of Bradfor. gereg 410,000, planing 5 
logging railways, 120 miles, $720,000, or a total investment of $1,180,000. 

Half a million dollars is invested in the five wood-acid factories near Brad- 
ford, of which the monthly out-put is valued at $32,000, involving a monthly 
expenditure of $8,400 for labor and $14,700 for beech and maple wood.'? 

Manufactured wood products were produced for the first time within 
the district. The Tuna Manufacturing Company of Bradford produced 


'§ Petroleum Age, 1595, 1727 (April, September, 1887). This magazine was published 
n Bradford during the 1880's. Fairly complete volumes are found in the Bradford Public 
Library. 

16 Hatch, 65. 


'7 Rufus B. Stone, McKean: The Governor’s County, 121-123 (New York, 1926). 
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oy) 
all types of interior wood finishings along with general building equip 
tooth picks used in the United States. As a specialty they carved butt 
dishes and butcher’s wooden skewers from sugar maple logs. This com, 
pany used 1,000 cords of wood annually and had a $100,000 busines 
In 1891 the Standard Wood Company was organized. For twenty year 


this firm controlled the kindling wood business of the United State 


ducing 100,000 bundles of kindling wood per day. Because of the large 
amount of rock maple the American Wood Rim Company was orga: 
ized in 1896. This company originated one of the first entirely woo! 
rim, known as the “Fairbanks Rim.” For a considerable period it wa 
the largest producer in the world, making rims for carriages, aut 
mobiles, motorcycles, and for other pneumatic wheels. During the 1840 
there were also established a number of small furniture factories. 

The clay deposits of the Bradford district were first developed in th 
1890's. In 1901 Hatch gave the following reasons for the appearance ¢ 
the brick industry: first, material, pure clay without coloring matter ani 
free from lime, magnesia, and saltpeter; second, the use of natural gs 
found near by in the Kane and other fields; and third, the developmen 
of a kiln which used gas so that all parts of the brick were baked 
uniformly insuring ends and faces equally well done."* 

The Pressed Brick and Tile Company was organized in 1893. The 


original plant consisted simply of one press and two kilns for making dn 


1922 the company’s shale deposits in Bradford were exhausted; so: 
new plant was constructed at Lewis Run, four miles south of Bradfori 
In 1925 the company was reorganized and is now known as the Handle 
Brick Company. The most important improvement contributed by ths 
firm is the use of the tunnel kiln system for burning face bricks. 

The Penn Brick Company was established in 1903 in Bradford. ls 
1926 the average capacity of the plant was 60,000 bricks a day. 3 
1929, however, the shale resources were exhausted and the plant ha 


been inactive since then. 


facturing concerns to the Bradford region. This was particularly the ca 


18 Hatch, 125, 141, 177. 
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ment. In 1890 the Union Dish Company produced one half of all tuff 


There were ten plants in the county employing 200 workers and profifirs 


pressed bricks. The capacity of the plant was 15,000 bricks per day. hp 


The availability of skilled labor has also attracted a number of mant 
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biter the renewed activity in the recovery of petroleum. In 1889 the 
Holly Motor Company started to manufacture a motor for bicycles and 
motor bikes. Case and Sons Cutlery Company built their plant in 1908, 
and began the manufacture of all types of knives. The Corliss Carbon 
‘ompany was organized in 1910 to utilize petroleum coke, a by-product 
foil refining, for the manufacture of carbon brushes for electrical mach- 
nery. The Midwest Steel and Supply Company, organized during the 
first World War, produced an air filter designed and used for the venti- 
tion of public buildings. ‘This company also produced the Ventex safety 
vice designed to prevent explosions in cars, tanks or containers filled 
yith inflammable and explosive fluids. The plant stopped operations dur- 
ng the early part of the thirties and has never reopened. In the late 
wenties a low cost airplane plant was created, and did a flourishing busi- 
ess until 1937, when the plant was destroyed by fire, and because of 


pressed economic conditions was not rebuilt. 


THE ROLE OF TRANSPORTATION 
The streams as navigable highways were most important during the 
mst seventy-five years of the region’s history when rafts and logs were 
nt downstream. In 1828 Tunungwant Creek was declared a public 
ighway by the Pennsylvania legislature. In the act it was stated that the 
team was for “the passing of rafts, boats or other crafts, and it shall 
nd may be lawful for the inhabitants desiring of using the navigation of 
id creek, to remove all natural and artificial obstructions from the bed 
channel of the said creek . . . as may be necessary for the passage of 
afts, boats or other vessels.”!Y 
The rafting of logs declined in the seventies and the streams were 
longer used. 
The streams also served another purpose during the pioneer era. The 
llegheny plateau in McKean County is deeply dissected and the easiest 
ute for the early settlers to enter the area was by following the water 
urses to their headwaters, and then crossing the narrow divides to the 
ext valley. 
The building of highways in the Bradford region has always been 
ifficult because of the terrain. The physiography has also had a marked 
fiect upon the highway pattern. The main roads are in the valleys and 


Stone, 169. 
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branch roads extend up the minor tributaries. There are also one or ty 
roads winding along the crests of the ridges, as from Rew to Smethpor 

During the pioneer period a number of important roads were ¢y 
through the forests. One of the earliest, known as the East and We 
road, was started in 1808. Smethport, the county seat, was the hub fy 
these roads. Owing to the density of the forest and impracticability ¢ 
grading to shed water through standing stumps, it was hardly possible; 
keep the roads sufficiently dry to be of use. In the 1850’s plank or cordy 
roy roads were first constructed. These were a great improvement ov 
the “dust or mud” roads. 

The discovery of oil led to a new interest in constructing roads, Th 
old roads were used, but hundreds of “lease” roads were hurriedly cv 
through the forests so that the oil men could reach their productive tract 
These roads were exceedingly poor. The best of them were i 
rough, unmade highways, merely paths to the outside. ‘They becan 
deserts of dust in the summer, turned into seas of mud in the spring, ax 
in the winter were rough, frozen danger spots for both horse and wago 
The story is told that in the spring of 1879 the streets of Bradford we 
in such a state that horses drowned when they slipped or fell into th 
deep mud holes. The poor condition of the roads was the greatest impeti 


to the construction of the many narrow gauge railroads. 





McKean County was one of the first counties to undertake a syst: 
matic plan for permanent highway improvement. Beginning in 19! 
steady progress has been made toward completion of hard surfaced roa 
The McKean County Good Roads Association, acting with other am 
bodies, secured the bonding of the county for $750,000—an acti 
approved by a vote of four to one. This amount was increased by ali 
figure by the state. A highway system of approximately 100 miles w4 
laid out, and construction of the present type of concrete roads w4 
started. By 1926 more than 110 miles had been constructed at a cost 
$5,500,000. At that time all primary roads were paved. At the pres 
time the Roosevelt and the Buffalo-Pittsburgh highways traverse t 
county, which has increased its improved highways to 354 miles. 

Evidences of the benefits of good roads are readily seen. Supplies 
repair parts are hauled quickly and economically to the oil leases. ( 
refineries located close to the paved roads distribute most of their produ’ 
by motor truck. A public market operated in Bradford is one of the dit 
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1943 
results of the concrete road system. Motor bus line connections are now 
available to all points. 

The railroads of the Bradford region, like most other industrial de- 
yelopments, are a response to the economic development of the natural 
resources.*° ‘The exploitation of the coal beds lent the first impetus for the 
construction of a railroad into McKean County. In 1859 a branch of the 
Erie Railroad was projected from Carrollton, New York, up the Tun- 
ungwant Creck to Gilesville to develop the Lafayette coal beds. In 1874 
the McKean and Buffalo Railroad was constructed, as a branch of the 
Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia Railroad, which traversed the 
eastern portion of the county, from Larrabee to Clermont, to work the 
coal mines found there. 

The discovery of oil created a great demand for transportation facili- 
ties for both men and materials within the region. Many of the oil men 
lved in Bradford, commuting daily to their leases, and also, Bradford, 
being the supply center of the field, needed transportation facilities to 
distribute the necessary equipment. A number of narrow gauge railroads 
were soon organized as local enterprises. The first, the Olean, Bradford 
and Warren Railroad, organized in 1877, ran from Olean to Bradford. 
The Kendall and Eldred Railroad, organized a year later, extended 
from East Bradford to Eldred. In March, 1880, the Bradford, Bordell 
and Kinzua Company was organized with the consolidation of a number 
of short lines: the Bradford, Bordell and Kinzua with tracks between 
Bradford and Simpson; the Bradford, Bordell and Smethport with a 
track from Simpson to Smethport; and the Rew City and Eldred Rail- 
road from Rew City to Eldred. The Bradford Railway Company, 
organized in 1881, had its tracks from Bradford to Kinzua Junction. 
These railroads extended up the valleys and wound around the hills, 
servicing the oil leases. As the oil boom subsided all of these narrow gauge 
railroads were leased by the Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia Rail- 
road (now the Pennsylvania Railroad). 

The problem of transportation was frequently acute so that a number 
of experiments were tried. No discussion would be complete without 
mention of the Bradford and Foster Brook Railroad, known locally as 


*0 Most of the data for the following discussion of railroads was obtained from the 
Mate Engineers Report on Railroads, New York, 1871-1882; Nece York Railroad Commis- 
son, 1883-1906; Public Service Commission, New York, 1907-1920; Pennsylvania Re- 


torts of the Bureau of Railroads, 1890-1917; Moody’s Railroad Guides, 1930-1042. 
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the “Peg Leg” railroad. It was organized in October, 1877, to run from 
Bradford to Gilmore City. The “Peg Leg” was described as follows: 

The cars run astride an elevated track on a single rail. This rail is nailed to; 
single wooden stringer which rests on the top of piles. So evenly balanced j 
the train, that passing over a pond or creek at the rate of twenty miles an hou; 
the water is hardly disturbed. . . . The locomotive is a queer looking thing. Ar 
[rishman here compared it to a gigantic pair of boots swung over a clothes line 
The boiler is without a flue, the engine without a piston, and the driver with. 
out a crank,?! 

In 1879 the boiler exploded killing a number of people and the road wa 
abandoned. 

During the era of decline of production no railroads were constructed 
in the field proper, but one major system entered the region and a nun- 
ber of lumber railroads were constructed in outlying districts. In 188} 
the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railroad extended its tracks as far 
as Bradford, and continued on to Pittsburgh. Since Bradford was mid- 
way between the two termini, the city became the headquarters for the 
running of trains, and most of the large shops were located here. In 
1916 about 200 men were employed in the railroad shops of Bradford." 

Of the logging railroads one of the most important was the Mt 
Jewett, Kinzua and Riterville Railway Company, organized in 188¢, 
which controlled the Kinzua, Hemlock Railway Company, the Mt 
Jewett, the Kusheque Railroad, the Mead Run Railroad, the Smethpor 
Railroad, and several other short lines. Other narrow gauge lines wer 
the Kinzua Creek and Kane Railroad Company, the Kinzua Railwa 
Company, the Big Level and Kinzua Railway Company, the Kinzu 
Valley Railroad, the Mt. Jewett, Clermant and Northern Railroad, and 
the Smethport and Olean Railroad. 

At the turn of the century a period of abandoning and consolidation 
began. The narrow gauge lines within the Bradford field and many o! 
the logging railroads were abandoned. The railroads that were main- 
tained were widened to standard gauge. The last consolidation took place 
in 1931, when the Baltimore and Ohio acquired the Buffalo, Rochester 
and Pittsburgh, the Mt. Jewett, Kane and Riterville Railroad, and th 
Big Level and Kinzua Railroad. 

The Bradford district is now served by the Baltimore and Ohio, the 


21 Leeson, 156. 


22 Pennsylvania Industrial Directory, 1916. 
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Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the Pittsburgh Shawmut and Northern rail- 
roads. Of all the counties of north central Pennsylvania McKean has had 
the most complicated and diverse railroad history. Each economy de- 
veloped has demanded different and better transportation facilities. 
Today railroads are no longer as important as formerly, for automobiles 
and trucks have displaced them for local hauling. 


PRESENT INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Thirty years ago it was thought that the oil industry was nearly 
fnished, and the region was gradually turning to other economic activi- 
ties. With the introduction of pressure-flooding this trend has been 
entirely reversed. Today McKean County as a whole is predominantly 
engaged in the production of natural gas and crude oil, and the many 
llied businesses supported thereby. During this period a change from 
close owner-worker relations to centralization of leases into a few large 
companies has come about. Actual lease operations provide steady em- 
ployment. Drilling and lease improvements, such as laying pipe lines, new 
power houses, and general improvements are not only highly seasonal but 
so are affected by the fluctuations in the price of crude oil. Trucking, 
tractor operations and repair, rig and engine house construction, the 
manufacture and sale of oil-field equipment and machinery, the manu- 
facture and the discharge in new wells of nitroglycerin, the refining of 
il, and a thriving trade in junk are the major activities supported by the 
oil and gas industry.?3 

In 1941 the ten leading producing companies, including those work- 
ing in refineries, employed 4,000 men. In addition to these major 
companies there are many small producers employing from one to fifty 
workers. It must be remembered that the entire oil output is purchased by 
afew large refineries or pipe-line companies at set rates, and that no 
merchandising problem exists. Hiring practices are somewhat loose with 
the smaller employers, but the large companies have instituted age limits 
and physical examinations mainly to detect hernia, which is an occupa- 
tional hazard of oil-field work. Besides those employed in the field in 
1941 there were 575 workers employed in oil-well supply houses and 
machine shops. In 1938, the last year of available statistics, the value of 


*3 “Local Labor Market Report, McKean County,” August 15, 1941, in “Special Report 


f the Pennsylvania Employment Service.” 
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the chemical and allied products was $14,922,200, of which sevenn 

per cent was from petroleum products; $3,441,500 from metals ap 

metal products, and $2,608,200 from leather goods.*+ 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS IN MC KEAN COUNTY -1942 
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Since the rejuvenation of the oil industry there has developed a striking 
contrast between the economic activities in the field and those in th 
surrounding districts. The Pennsylvania State Planning Board designate 
the areas surrounding the oil territory as part of the “problem area” « 


24 Pennsylvania Industrial Directory, 1938, 1941. 
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northern Pennsylvania. Within the Bradford field the predominance of 
the oil industry is striking. Bradford, known for years as the “High 
Grade Oil Metropolis of the world,” is still the center for the commercial 
and manufacturing activities. In the city are found twelve oil-well supply 
companies and machine shops. ‘The small towns in the field, such as 
Duke Center, Rew, Rixford, Derrick City, Red Rock, and Alton, have 
no manufacturing. These small communities are composed entirely of 
producers and oil-field workers. Small manufacturing establishments 
have not developed because they could not compete with the high wage 
«ale paid by the oil industry, and because of poor transportation facilities. 

The forests of McKean County are still an important resource of the 
region. A number of diverse products come from the continued exploita- 
tion of these tracts. To the southwest of Bradford in the Kane district 
there is a considerable area of hardwoods. Such products as wooden toys, 
venetian blinds, window screens, weather stripping, and wood specialties 
are manufactured. 

In the past twenty-five years the number of sawmills has decreased, 
and the sawing of timber is now relatively unimportant. The forest is 
largely second growth, and the quality is poor. Much of the best timber 
has been bought by the federal government and the principles of con- 
rvation are applied. 

The second or third growth hardwood tracts are used as chemical 
wood. ‘Throughout the county there are nine chemical plants producing 
acetic and crude methylene, acetate, wood alcohol, and charcoal. Until 
1940 their importance was decreasing because of the declining market, 
but this trend has been reversed because of the war demands. Chemical 
wood in most cases is supplied by woodjobbers and woodcutters, the ma- 
jority of whom are foreign-born. They “shanty” in remote sections of 
the woods from one year to another. No figures are available as to the 
number of woodcutters employed and those engaged in hauling wood, 
but a fair estimate would be between 400 and 450. There exists a short- 
age of woodcutters at present mainly because of low wages and working 
conditions. 

Because of the wood chemical products the tanning industry has long 


heen present. The larger firms are located at Port Allegany, Ludlow, 
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and Mt. Jewett. Within recent years the making of leather goods ha 
also decreased in importance. 

The manufacture of glass products was never important in the Brad. 
ford field. However, in both Kane and Port Allegany it became an im. 
portant industry. This industry developed because of the availability of 
gas found in fields close to these two towns. The Bradford field produced 
only small quantities of natural gas. Port Allegany secures its fuel from 
the Tioga gas fields. Glass bricks, cellular glass, and glass containers ar 
made. Two plants employ 350 workers. 

Several employment trends have been noticed in recent years. The oi 
industry has drawn many workers, such as drillers, tool dressers, roust- 
abouts, pumpers, rig and power builders, tractor operators, truck drivers, 
gaugers, and unskilled laborers, from the middle oil district of Pennsy- 
vania where employment was not available. ‘These workers, who are 
termed “down homers” by the native population, generally settle in Mc- 
Kean County and soon form part of the community. This migration ha 
been in progress for the past thirteen years, and it is estimated at leas 
five or six hundred families have come to McKean County. Oil con- 
panies have sometimes been charged with encouraging the hiring of new 
arrivals in order to maintain a labor surplus, but it is doubtful if any such 
intention exists. *5 

Years ago McKean County was one of the leaders in glass production, 
especially Kane, which at one time boasted of three window glass plant 
and one plate glass plant. These have all been abandoned during the pas 
ten or twelve years, mainly because of the depletion of natural gas and 
of the high cost of transportation. Seven plants in all have stopped pro- 
ducing. Many glass workers have migrated from the county or changeé 
occupations. 

During the past fifteen years there has been a consolidation of refiner- 
ies, so that two large companies now control the refining within the 
field. The Kendall Refining Company is the largest firm, and is now 
the only refinery in the city of Bradford. Both the Emery Manufacturing 
Company and the Bradford Oil Refinery Company have become part of 
the Kendall Refinery. The McKean County Refining Company ws 


25 “Labor Market Report,” 6, 7. 
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purchased by the Quaker State Oil Company in 1929. This company’s 
plant is located at Farmers Valley. These two concerns employ 900 men 
and are now operating at full capacity. 

Within the Bradford field women workers are utilized in only one or 
wo plants. This is a recent trend. ‘The wages of the oil-field worker are 
sufficiently high to support his home without the aid of his wife or daugh- 
ters. In the district surrounding the field women workers have become 
increasingly important. This is particularly the case in Kane because of 
the highly seasonal character of the lumbering done by men. A clothing 
industry, similar to that found in the Pennsylvania anthracite area, has 
leveloped. ‘hese plants employ as high as eighty-five per cent female 
workers. Many of the women commute fifteen miles to work. Because 
of the competitive nature of the product low wages are the rule, and 
many married women enter and leave the labor market with the seasonal 
activity of the plants. The number of labor disputes and strikes has in- 
creased in the past few years. 

The defense program has to some extent stimulated employment 
necause of increased activities in the oil field and of new war contracts 
received. There are few large plants in the county equipped for defense 
work, and the region has not been affected by the “boom” to any marked 
degree. However, there is available a group of skilled workers and small 
plants that could be utilized to better advantage. The Dresser Manufac- 
turing Company (January, 1942) had the largest contract, $962,500, 
for the production of shell forgings. The Kendall Refining Company has 
various contracts for lubricating oil totaling more than $100,000. Small 
contracts have been given to a number of companies which produce 
clothing, wood products, leather, and cutlery. 

The only new plant erected specifically for the defense industry is at 
Eldred for the purpose of loading shells and bombs. The plant is under 
British supervision, but only American labor is used. About 700 workers 
are employed in the plant, of which approximately sixty-five per cent 
are women. 

In September, 1942, the invested capital of the Bradford oil field was 
$150,000,000. At that time there were 12,000 persons, with a monthly 
payroll of $1,800,000, employed in all phases of work in the oil industry. 
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In 1937 the recent peak in production was reached. Since that year; 


gradual decline has set in. The war demands, however, have temporarj 
reversed the present trend, but unless an improved method of secondan 
recovery is discovered the field will gradually decline. It is now estimate 
by the Bradford District Pennsylvania Oil Producers Association the 
the life of the field will be an additional ten years. With the decline ¢) 
petroleum production a change again will occur in the industrial structur 
of the Bradford region, turning to other economic activities possibly suc 
as occurred when the petroleum industry declined in importance in ti 


latter part of the last century. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Whirling Spindle: The Story of a Pittsburgh Family. By EvizaBETH 
MoorHEAD. (University of Pittsburgh Press, 1942. xix, 317 p. 
Illustrations. ) 


PirtsBuRGH history has often been pictured from its political and industrial 
iewpoints but less often from the social or family side. Whirling Spindle sup- 
plies this gap so adequately that we may well applaud the author’s long contem- 
plated purpose to portray this neglected facet of her many-sided “home town.” 

The author is well equipped for this “labor of love” by authorship of numer- 
us magazine articles and books, and her demonstrated possession of a very light 
touch merits the high mark of the professional book-critic, that of being “‘ob- 
ective” in treatment, even though writing of her own families. These families, 
the Blacks and Moorheads, were important, not only in themselves, but also as 
cringing into the tapestry of the author’s narrative a great number of other fig- 
wes important in Pittsburgh and elsewhere. 

The period covered, 1841 to our day, as the author very discerningly says, 
sthat “of the transformation of Pittsburgh from a small provincial town to a 
ig, important and beautiful city where the fine arts flourish in the midst of 
ron, steel and glass factories.” Her account of this significant period is pre- 
ceded by a short but adequate sketch of the foreground of her families from the 
coming to America of her first ancestor in 1771. The main account covers the 
period from 1841 to 1865 and the careers of the principal actors, Colonel Sam- 
uel W. Black and General James K. Moorhead. 

The colorful story of Colonel Black as a distinguished Pittsburgh lawyer, 
lieutenant colonel of Pennsylvania Volunteers in the Mexican War, governor 
of the stormy territory of Nebraska under President Buchanan, and colonel of 
the 62nd Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, during the Civil War 
until his untimely fall at the battle of Gaines Mill, fully documented by many 
letters, is engagingly told. Similarly, the story of two Moorheads, Lieutenant 
ad later Captain, William J. Moorhead, father, and General Moorhead, Con- 
gresman, founder of the Monongahela Navigation Company and ironmaster, 
grandfather of the author, includes interesting accounts of their careers and 
campaigns and covers the author’s visits to Civil War camps and Washington. 
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Following these histories laid in more distant fields, Whirling Spindle in 
final third is a broad sparkling account of the social life of Pittsburgh familig 
in their progression of homes in Minersville, on Ridge Avenue, and in Shad). 
side; their schools, churches, amusements, and cultural life as well as some rei. 
erences to business affairs, with side lights on connections in Philadelphi: 
Washington, and abroad. 

As usual with publications of the University of Pittsburgh Press, its form: 
and press-work have as great distinction and attraction as the skill of the autho 
and the subject matter of her book. 

Altogether, Whirling Spindle is well worth reading and owning. 


Pittsburgh Henry O. Evans 


Old Thad Stevens: A Story of Ambition. By RicHARpD NELson Cur 
RENT. (Madison; The University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. vii 
344 p. Illustrations.) 


Tuappeus STEVENS, grim, brutally frank, clubfooted, the dictator of Co 
gress during the Civil War and reconstruction period, has never lacked atter- 
tion from historians and journalists. The seeming enigmas of his long caret: 
and testy personality have fascinated biographers, who have tried to expli: 
him by fitting him into a pattern of their own making. Some have noted th 
savage wit that characterized his speech and conjectured that he was an illegit- 
mate son of Talleyrand. Some have wandered down Freudiaa paths and su- 
mised that his failure to marry resulted from a glandular maladjustment 0 
from his worship of his mother. Others have seen the key to his character | 
his alleged love for his mulatto housekeeper. All have pictured him as a bitte: 
soul, tortured by hatred of the South and panting to punish and humiliate t! 
Southern people. “None has taken adequately into account,” remarks Profes«: 
Current, “the simple fact that he was, above everything else, a man of politi 
seeking always to get and exercise the powers of public office.” Emphasizin; 
this theme but not neglecting the intriguing personal aspects of his subject, D: 
Current has produced a scholarly and gracefully written biography. It is by f 
the best life of Stevens we have, and should be read by every student of th 
Civil War, of reconstruction, and of Pennsylvania history. 

Dr. Current’s volume treats all phases of Stevens’ varied life: his birth an 


growth in Vermont; his removal to Pennsylvania where he practiced law 


Gettysburg and Lancaster and became the owner of the Caledonia Iron Works 
his first ventures into politics as an Antimason and Know-Nothing; his appea 
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sace on the national political stage; and his rise to supreme power in Congress 
athe years of civil war and reconstruction. The emphasis is naturally on 


Sevens as a national figure, but there is a lot of Pennsylvania politics in the 


sory, particular space being given to the struggle between Old Thad and Simon 


Cameron to contro] the state Republican organization. The Stevens that 
emerges from these pages is, strangely enough, a frustrated figure. Despite his 
jomination over Congress (the author calls him the greatest dictator that body 
wer had), Stevens failed to achieve his two greatest ambitions—to be a mem- 
wer of the Cabinet and to be a United States Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The author rejects the widely-held idea that Stevens was a “Great Com- 
noner” or a great equalitarian. He shows convincingly that from the beginning 
f his political career Stevens was the spokesman of the conservative business 
disses, with whom his interests were directly associated. Throughout his entire 
reer Stevens used his influence in state and national politics to foster and ad- 
nce the development of industrialism. His reconstruction program was dic- 
aed not by a hatred of the South but by a resolution to preserve against agra- 
im attacks the special privileges gained by business during the Civil War. 

If the book has a fault it is the exceedingly brief treatment accorded Stevens’ 
ortin the fight for free schools in Pennsylvania. The author concedes that this 
ipisode shows that Stevens might have had an idealistic streak in him, but im- 
nediately advances the suspicion that Old That was probably trying to drive a 
sedge between the Democrats, who were split on the school issue. There seems 


be no documentation for this statement. 


Louisiana State University T. Harry WILiiaMs 


lhe Territory of Michigan, 1805-1820 (The Territorial Papers of the 
United States, vol. 10). Compiled and edited by CLARENCE Epwin 
CarTeR. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1942. xi, 
948 p.) 


Here is another valuable collection of The Territorial Papers of the United 
tates. This volume relates to the territory of Michigan during the years from 
i803 to 1819. There are to be two additional volumes covering the vears from 
319 to Michigan’s admission into the union in 1836. 

Like all previous volumes this one has been carefully edited. It will be of in- 
omparable value to persons interested in the early territorial period of Mich- 
gan. Most of the papers here included are of an administrative character. This 


‘only natural. Most of the business that occurred between the federal govern- 
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ment and the territorial officials was of an administrative nature. The most yj. 
uable letters are those that relate to the postal service and its extension into th 
territory; to the administration of the public lands; to Indian affairs; to milituy 


posts; and to the developments relating to the War of 1812. Of special inter: 
F P & e 


are the papers relating to the division of Indian Territory of which Michigz 


was once a part. The letters of President Jefferson appointing the first ters. 
torial officials are here included. The voluminous papers of Governor Willi 
Hull and the other territorial officials are also brought together here for th 
first time. The famous petition of 1807 asking President Jefferson to remon 
Governor Hull and Judge Woodward, bearing some 300 signatures, includ: 
about every act of incompetency one can think of. It, however, did not det 
President Jefferson from reappointing Governor Hull the next year and cm. 
tinuing him in office. 

Students of education will be interested in the plan set forth by Reveren: 
Gabriel] Richard, Pastor of the Catholic Society in Michigan, for the educatix 
and civilization of the Indians of the territory in 1809. After making an e+ 
quent plea for a curriculum that consisted of vocations, trades, mathematics, x 
music, and drawing, he declared that the fundamental principle was to mi 
‘fall studies an amusement and a recreation. Children must be lead to sciene 
and virtue by a flowery road. The thorns of the most severe virtue, are cham: 
ing when they are conveniently twisted with the flowers of pleasure . . . a Wis 
instructor must surround it [knowledge] with the honey of amusement zn! 
pleasure” (p. 262). 

When Lewis Cass was appointed territorial governor in 1813, the repon 
and recommendations became noticeably longer. As one would expect, the re 
tions with the Indians comprise the major part of the correspondence. Dr. Ci 
ter wisely includes a number of letters from the governor of Ohio, from Ei 
ward Tiffin, William H. Harrison, and other officials who were interested 
bringing about more friendly relations with the Indians during these trouble 
some years. 

Students interested in the origin of the boundary dispute between Ohio = 
Michigan will study with interest the “Memorial,” dated January 3, 181! 
The “Memorial” recites in chronological review the incidents dating back 
1787, which led up to this dispute. It is impossible to single out all the impo- 
tant documents included in this volume. It will be a stsst book to any futur 
historian of Michigan’s territorial period. Dr. Cartcr has again rendered a dix 


tinct service to all students of the Old Northwest. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun W. Oniver 
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Travels in New France, by J. C. B. Prepared by Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey (Frontier Forts and Trails Survey), Division of Community 
Service Projects, Works Projects Administration. Edited by SYLvEs- 
TreR K. SrEvENs, Donatp H. Kent, and Emma EpirH Woops. 
(Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1941. xiv, 167 p. 
Maps, illustrations. ) 


Tus volume is an English translation of an old eighteenth-century manu- 
cript first published in Quebec by Abbé H. R. Casgrain, in 1887, which edi- 
tion is used as the basis of the text. The volume contains a well organized and 
well stated foreword by Ross Pier Wright, chairman of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission. Included are Casgrain’s introduction and the preface of J. 
C. B. Footnotes by J. C. B., Casgrain and the present editors, properly distin- 
suished in designation, are at the bottoms of pages in considerable number. 
Five illustrations are included, three of which, taken from Lafitau, Moeurs des 
Savages Ameriqguains, properly depict the situations described, but curiously 
ough are of French rather than Indian appearance. An index of slightly 
more than twelve pages adds value to the volume. 

Francis Parkman and Abbé Casgrain long ago pointed out, what is obvious 
oone familiar with the data of the period of history covered, that J. C. B. 
lacked sound historical information and perspective but has furnished neverthe- 
ess valuable comments on North America from 1751 to 1761. Some of the 
comments are of especial value for the history of early western Pennsylvania. 
Historical scholars and local antiquarians have long used the French edition. 
This volume now makes these comments much more widely useable, by those 
not familiar with the original French. The twenty-five short chapters will fur- 
nish an interesting day’s reading for anyone not oblivious to the significance of 
the past. 

One curious interest in the book might well be that of an excellent evidence 
af the unreliability of reminiscences and recollections. Here is a marvelous 
revelation of how the passage of time distorts historical perspective and mental 
images. Largely as a result of this feature of the original manuscript, the work 
of editing the volume has proved difficult both for Abbé Casgrain and the pres- 
ent editors. Moreover, the translation of vague and technical French words of 
the eighteenth century was an added difficulty. 

A perfect edition of the text, which this volume certainly is not, would be 
very difficult if not wholly impossible. Some of the matters involved are very 
indefinite. Others are more obvious, a few of which are pertinent as illustra- 
tions, Is not Gist’s plantation indicated in the reference to Washington’s camp 


(p. 61)? Certainly Braddock’s council was held at Alexandria and not at Wil- 
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liamsburg (p. 75). Footnote 10, p. 106, seems erroneous, in that Captain Ap. 
bry went against Loyalhannon in October, just before his departure from For 
Duquesne. 

On contemplation of the difficulty involved in this volume, it is, as pub. 
lished, a laudable enterprise and valuable contribution. It supplements may 
other volumes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Historical Survey and published 
by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission and thereby increases the indebted. 
ness of the citizens of Pennsylvania to these two bodies. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. James 


The British Empire before the American Revolution, Volume V, Zor 
of International Friction: The Great Lakes Frontier, Canada, th 
West Indies, India, 1748-1754. By Lawrence Henry Gipsy, 
B.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D., F.R.Hist.S., professor of history and head of 
the department of history and government, Lehigh University. (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. xlvili, 352 p. Index lix p. Map, 
plans. ) 

In sprre of heavy responsibilities of many kinds, Professor Gipson ploug 
steadily onward in his plan to write his The British Empire before the Amer- 
ican Revolution im many volumes. Volume V marks no falling off in skill 
quality, and vision. Its scope is indicated by the subtitle and foreshadowed i 
a table of contents covering thirty-five pages. The ten chapters are merely sub- 
divisions of the subtitle. The pages of the volume adhere faithfully to the sub- 
title and chapter headings. 

The merits of this volume are many. As in the case of the previous volume 
so also here are manifest indications of enormous research, much of it in x- 
cessible printed documentary materials and secondary works, but no small par 
of it in archival materials from widely scattered depositories. It is realisticall 
the product of a lifetime of historical study and research. In parts, the volum: 
is unusually well written, notably where great models such as Charlevoix, Pari- 
man, and others have been available. In many places Professor Gipson fur- 
nishes unusual insight and excellent interpretation (e.g. p. 108). Particularly 
valuable to inhabitants of western Pennsylvania are Chapter II, “The Gres 
Lakes Frontier [Fur Trade],” and Chapter III, “The Six Confederated Nz 
tions.” 

Two sentences in the publisher’s statement on the cover best picture the 
volume as a whole as follows: “The present volume carries the study forward 


1 


with an examination of Franco-British relations and growing tensions in the 
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1943 
Great Lakes region, in Canada, in the West Indies, and in India. Traversing 
highly controversial issues and containing much new matter of the greatest in- 
rest—for example, what is probably the first adequate examination of the 
famous Albany Congress of 1755—this volume is if anything more important 

oscholars than any of its predecessors.” To this may be added the merit of a 
gitical but clear exposition of the commercial superiority of the British over 
the French in North America. 

Adverse comment on the volume is not seriously needed, but should not be 
mitted. Much of the data is not relative to the eve of the American Revolu- 
tion, It is “before” the American Revolution but not between 1748-1754. 
Parts of the volume are so overloaded with statistical data (pp. 58-59) that 
they are difficult reading. The transition from the Iroquois to the Albany Con- 
gress is somewhat abrupt. There are a few, but very few, difficult sentences. A 
particular grievance of the reviewer is that the historical maps are in a way 
lustrious only and not legible even with a relatively powerful magnifying 
glass. 

This volume might well find a place in the bookcases of any cultured per- 
on able to purchase the entire set as it comes from the pen of the author and 
the press of the publisher. No library can afford to be without it. It is remark- 
ily free from errors both of fact and of print. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P, JAMEs 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


Appropriately enough, in this, the bicentennial year of the establishment ¢ 
the Lutheran Church in America, the program of the society’s first meeting ; 
the new year, on January 5, 1943, was devoted to a discussion of “The Eva. 
gelical Lutheran Church of Western Pennsylvania” (see ante, 21-46), by th 
Rev. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, former president of the Pittsburgh Synod, a 
author of a number of books and articles on Lutheran history. The speaker ws 
introduced by the Rev. Dr. H. Reed Shepfer, the present head of the Pit: 
burgh Synod. 

“Adventures and Misadventures in Book-writing” was the theme of tk 
speakers at the annual meeting on January 26—Henry Oliver Evans, Ex 
author of /ron Pioneer—Henry W. Oliver, and Mr. Howard N. Eavenm 
author of T'he First Century and a Quarter of American Coal Industry. Atty 
business session preceding the program the annual reports of the treasurer ani 
the director were read; Messrs. Frank L. Duggan, James Rea, and Henry { 
Siebeneck were elected trustees for five-year terms (the two former succeeding 
themselves); and it was voted to postpone the next meeting, scheduled fw 
February 23, on account of wartime driving restrictions coupled with the lik- 
lihood of inclement weather. 

Meetings were resumed with the regular monthly meeting of March 3 
when Henry K. Siebeneck, Esq., presented a paper on “William Pitt, the Bz 
of Chatham, and Taxation of America” (see ante, 1-20), and Dr. Alfred? 
James, a paper on “The University of Pittsburgh in the World War, 191° 
19.” At this meeting Mr. Garland took occasion to call attention to the sigr 
board lately erected in front of the Historical Building, which had been & 
signed by Mr. Charles M. Stotz and erected under the supervision and at th 
expense of Mr. Edward Crump, Jr. A vote of thanks was accorded these ger 
tlemen. 

Mrs. Marcellin C. Adams of Foxburg, a long-time resident of Pittsburg! 
was the speaker of the evening at the meeting of April 27. Her theme wa 
“Colonel George Wilson—a Genealogical Study in Western Pennsylvani, 
and her formal address was followed by an explanation of a varied exhibit. 
materials that she had placed on display to illustrate some of the many intric- 
cies encountered in the study of family history, and some the tools and met: 


ods essential to their mastery. 
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The annual “‘University of Pittsburgh Night” fell on May 25 this year, 
id as usual, despite wartime handicaps, the program was provided by graduate 
qudents in history at the university under the supervision of Dr. John W. 
Oliver. A paper on the “History of the Atlantic & Great Western Railroad” 
ws presented by Mr. Paul Felton of Westinghouse High School, and one on 
‘ohn Henry Hopkins, Lawyer and Clergyman,” by the Rev. Kenneth R. 
Waldron, rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Bellevue-Avalon. 

So far this year the society has received as annual members Irene Cook of 
Wilkinsburg, Leroy T. Goble of Chicago, John A. Warfel of Pittsburgh, Wi- 
yona Zeigler of Wexford; as educational members, Nell Goehring and Emma 

igg of Pittsburgh, Horace Montgomery of California, Pa., Catherine E. 
Reiser of Johnstown; and as an annual institutional member, the Armstrong 
County Historical Society, Kittanning. 

In the same period the society has had word of the deaths of Lee C. Beatty, 
Frank J. Lanahan, Theodore A. Motheral, and Joseph Clifton Trees—all 
anual members resident in or near Pittsburgh. Until recently and for nine 
rears previously Mr. Trees had served as a trustee of the society. 

The society had the privilege of providing a meeting place for the first 
Western Regional Conference of the newly organized Pennsylvania Federation 
f Junior Historians in the Historical Building on May 7. There were morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, attended by some two hundred students and their 
idvisors from high schools of the district, and characterized by a spirited pro- 
gam provided by the students and state and local leaders in history under the 
mmediate supervision of Miss Avis Mary Custis Cauley, Assistant State His- 


torian. 














